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CRISIS CONTINUED 
S the winter approaches we are presented with prospects of 
A hardships equal to those of the war, if not worse. The absence 
of physical danger from the skies is about the only alleviating 
circumstance. To many it may seem that, our elders having been 
asked for bread, they have handed us a stone. At the end of the war 
we had foolishly expected prosperity. We were the victors so that we 
could rightly demand more pay and shorter hours. Peace should bring 
relaxation, ease and contentment. But we had forgotten that war is 
itself destructive and that when it is over a greater effort is 
needed to pick up the pieces and fix them together again. More than 
that, the powers of destruction do not cease with the ending of hos- 
tilities; disintegration will continue unless some very strong measures 
are taken to stop it. ; 

We have in fact witnessed the continued process of disintegration 
taking its course more or less unchecked. Unities which existed before 
the war have disappeared—the colonies, India, Egypt, Palestine; the 
relationship between nations; the internal unity of the individual 
nations; family life and morality. The unity of Britain has been break- 
ing up ever since the end of the war. Is this the fault of the Govern- 
ment who got into power as soon as the war was finished? Many would 
like to think so, but in fact it may be said that none of the possible 
political rulers would have been able to do more. The powers of 
destruction were very great and it is unlikely that any Government 
would have been able to conquer them—at least not for many years. 
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There may have been foolishness and a hastening of this disintegra- 
tion; there certainly was a desire on the part of the Government to 
experiment with a set of rather dangerous ideas. 

But there should have been a greater realisation of the processes at 
work in society as a result of war and in spite of victory. During the 
conflict there had been a common unity in the nation because it was 
held together by the general threat from an enemy outside. It was 
this pressure from without which, with the help of an inspiring leader 
within, was largely responsible for keeping the common good before 
the eyes of every member of society. What was known as ‘morale’ 
was in fact the willingness of the greatest majority to sacrifice their 
own personal convenience, comfort, well-being and even life itself 
for the good of the whole. The recognition of the common good is an 
acceptance of the principle of sacrifice and self-denial. 

It is clear that, had it been possible to maintain these two cohesive 
principles of the common good and self-sacrifice when the external 
threat had been removed, there would have been few crises and they 
would have been quickly overcome. But we have witnessed a remark- 
ably rapid disappearance of any idea of the common good. The fact 
that the service of the public in matters such as transport, domestic 
service and even government, local and national, has in many cases 
turned into the public serving the various organisations is indicative 
of the state of mind. The railwaymen, conductors, and staffs of large 
caterers give the impression that, instead of the principal motive of 
their work being—as before and during the war—to serve and tend to 
the needs of the public, i.e., the following of the common good, it is 
now rather their own rights and wages and unions. And the same of 
course applies to the newer class of owners and employers who regard 
the rest of mankind as existing for their personal ends. In former 
times the landowner as a rule served the needs of his tenants and 
dependents because he was, however unconsciously, following the 
behests of the common good. Undoubtedly the Labour Government 
has encouraged the renouncing of the common good in favour of per- 
sonal private ends by legislating for and on behalf of the Party instead 
of the whole nation for which they have become responsible. But it is 
not a defect of any one section of the community; all are now 
primarily concerned with their own personal well-being and the rest 
of society is expected to contribute to that. It means that each group 
is cutting itself off from the whole. The part, instead of sharing the 
being of the whole, disassociates itself from the rest and atterapts to 
become a whole on its own. And there lies disintegration. 

Perhaps one of the fundamental reasons for this ascendancy of self- 
interest and abandonment of service lies in the nature of materialism. 
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CRISIS CONTINUED 439 
For the majority of people having adopted materialist standards have 
lost the notion of the Good, so that they cannot understand the 
common good. For the materialist, ‘the good’ is merely ‘what works 
for me’. He does not know of spiritual good so that he cannot direct 
his thoughts and actions to something outside his immediate world. 
A consistent materialist cannot sacrifice himself or his happiness for 
another because that would be putting a spiritual standard above both 
himself and the other. “Why should I work so long as farver ‘as ’is 
ealf’ is an excellent principle for one who considers that all men are 
equally bounded by and summed up in a physical body with its 
physical needs. Not many people would as yet accept such a position 
consciously but a great number of people do so in effect. 


A return to the idea of the primacy of the Common Good and the 
corresponding notion of the need for asceticism would defeat this 
materialism, and it would defeat the crisis. The true asceticism of 
self-denial carries with it an active acceptance of hardship and diffi- 
culty for the sake of the higher good. The utilitarian standard of ‘it 
must work for my benefit’ gives place to the higher criterion which 
recognises the relation of means to ends and the relative importance 
of the different ends among themselves. And with this acceptance of 
the higher standard, and the need to suffer for it, should come an 
interior quietness, the peace of resignation, not merely the passive 
shrug of the shoulders but the inner peace which was to be found in 
some of the efficient A.R.P. officials during the war as well as in the 
dogged soldier. It is this spirit which could overcome the difficulties 
of the times without strikes and disturbances, with every member of 
society ready to share the burden peaceably. 


But who or what could bring about such a conversion? The fear of 
crisis cannot move men in the same way as the fear of the enemy 
outside the gates. The crisis means largely a city divided within itself; 
the fear does not come from outside. Hunger and cold are different 
from the bomb or rocket. Publicists have harped a good deal on the 
plight into which we have fallen, with a view to stirring an interest 
once more in the common good and of fear of the consequences of 
neglecting it. But it cannot have the same effect as attack from an 
enemy. In any case, in peace time there should be some more positive 
motive. The fundamental virtue which is intended to hold the state 
together and keep it fixed on the common good is that of piety, and 
itis an increase of piety which the nation needs. Perhaps the degrada- 
tion of the word into a term of sweet sentiment, roses and ravishings 
has helped to destroy the virtue. It is worth while repeating here St 
Thomas's description of the orderliness of the virtue of piety: 
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‘It is by piety that we do our duty towards our kindred and well- 
wishers of our country and render them faithful service. . . . Man 
becomes a debtor to other men in various ways, according to their 
various excellence and the various benefits received from them. 
On both counts God holds first place, for he is supremely excellent, 
and is for us the first principle of being and government. In the 
second place, the principles of our being and government are our 
parents and our country that have given us birth and nourishment. 
Consequently man is debtor chiefly to his parents and his country 
after God. Wherefore just as it belongs to religion to give worship 
to God, so does it belong to piety, in the second place, to give wor- 
ship to one’s parents and one’s country. The worship due to our 
parents includes the worship given to all our kindred, since our 
kinsfolk are those who descend from the same parents, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic. viii, 12). The worship given to our country 
includes homage to all our fellow-citizens and to all the friends of 
our country. Therefore piety extends chiefly to these’.(II-II, 101, 1). 
St Thomas goes on to say that this virtue must be subordinated to 
general justice which presents the common good to us. Evidently 
piety and general justice must grow hand in hand, as they are both 
lacking in modern society. Such virtues of course require divine grace 
to carry them through. It is grace which shows that the Good is 
ultimately God, and that sacrifice is more than stoicism. If this be 
true, then the people to arrest the crisis would be apostles who had 
the vision of the Good and lived the life of the Cross. 
THE Epitor 


OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 


ARLY in August this year a party of 24 men set out from 
E Bishop’s Stortford carrying a great wooden cross to Walsingham. 

The distance to be covered was a little more than a hundred 
miles; the return journey by another route was another hundred. 
The country between is not very populous; Catholics are extremely 
few, living scattered in isolated parishes. This was the first fulfilment 
of a hope expressed in these pages a year ago in an article! describing 
a similar pilgrimage to Vézelay. On that occasion a British party, 
widely representative, carried a cross from Dieppe, one of fourteen 
to be set up at Vézelay in an international congress of peace. The 
congress itself was disappointing, but on the road there was born in 
the hearts of the pilgrims a new inspiration; they discovered in the 


1 Blackfriars, September, 1946. 
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OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 441 
following of the cross such an enrichment of life in Christ, such 
possibilities of apostolate, that they determined to do all they could 
to introduce the idea into their own country. The pilgrimage was the 
thing. They set up a committee to pursue this ideal. 

Such an undertaking obviously lends itself to misconception. It 
might be taken to be, it might become, a stunt. More easily still, it 
might be mistaken for a romantic, rather futile gesture, the nostalgic 
revival of an old Christian practice. Why, after all, in these days of 
modern transport, walk to your shrines? Is it not medieval mummery, 
escaping the hard actualities of the present? And does not going to 
Walsingham underline this—a shrine once populous, but revived now 
only artificially .. .? 

These objections are easily made and very wide of the mark in 
actual fact. The pilgrimage inaugurated a form of Catholic action 
capable, if once its nature is grasped, of tremendous development. 
By taking these objections one by one I may make clear what I 
mean. 

The thing was a stunt? If anyone had lived, as we lived, around 
that visible symbol of sacrifice and redemption for two weeks to- 
gether, he would not make such a charge. Only consider: two dozen 
Catholics, sincere in their faith, come together around a great rough- 
hewn cross; mostly strangers to one another, from different parts of 
the country and of different classes and callings, their one reason for 
joining together is to carry the cross. For two weeks without a day’s 
break they live together around this symbol of union and sacrifice, 
its lesson enforced by a hard life, a shaved burden, pains and fatigue 
in common. Christians, they know each other from the beginning by 
their christian names, they elect their own lay leader, grow united 
in prayer, united around the altar at the Mass offered by the priest, 
their fellow-pilgrim. The wooden symbol of the cross is their persis- 
tent burden. They carry it three.at a time, and when it weighs heavily 
on their tired shoulders, they think of Christ’s passion and their too 
little generosity in sharing it in their own lives. Behind them, always 
moving up towards the cross to carry it, come the others, three 
reciting the rosary with its mysteries of the Incarnation, three silent, 
the rest content to follow the cross mile after mile, talking, laughing, 
or perhaps with only the energy to plod on painfully keeping up. 

Each hour they halt for a rest, but first make a station of the cross: 
We adore thee, O Christ, and we bless thee, because by thy holy cross 
thou hast redeemed the world, and then, when the priest has spoken 
for a moment about the station, applying it to their lives or the 
pilgrimage, and they have knelt in silence in the roadway round the 
cross, they say, weighing the meaning: O Lord Jesus, may it be our 
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privilege to bear thy cross. May we glory in nothing else. By it may 
the world be crucified unto us and we unto the world. May we never 
shrink from sufferings, but rather rejoice to be counted worthy to be 
suffering members of thy mystical body. O Christ, live and suffer 
in each of us. 


Seeking out the Catholic churches wherever they are, they enter 
them with the Credo that proclaims their unity with all other churches 
of Christendom, and there plant their cross before the wtar. There 
the chaplain preaches, there at night they sing Compline round the 
cross, there in the morning they offer together, pilgrims and 
parishioners, the sacrifice of the cross. But this, the Mass, they know 
and understand increasingly to be something quite different from 
anything else in the day. For this real sacrifice of Calvary is that of 
which the rest is reminder and commemoration. How convey the 
sense of unity and purpose at those Masses? Around their brother the 
priest (in his ministry, alter Christus), on the rock of the altar which 
symbolizes Christ, themselves by baptism members of Christ, they 
offer the veritable Body and Blood of Christ to the one Father. And 
then communion. ‘The chalice of benediction which. we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread which we 
break, is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord? For we being 
many are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread’. (1 Cor. 
10, 16-17.) So they express, and have expressed in them, the unity of 
Christ’s mystical body (theme of conferences and discussions on the 
way) and a new day begins with its constant burden of the cross, its 
stations, hymns, sermons, rosaries. Pilgrims and parishioners must 
part, but the consciousness has been awoken of a deeper communion 
that spreads from parish to parish and expresses itself in the gather- 
ing prayers that are carried to Walsingham; for the communion is 
the communion of saints. No wonder that one of the pilgrizns wrote 
afterwards: ‘My mind is still full of the pilgrimage . . . my new sur- 
roundings cannot efface or diminish the deep impression of the cross. 
How can I describe to you what was perhaps the greatest experience 
of my life? I am helped by the fact that you have shared that 
experience. . . . I have never experienced such charity in my life and 
I know that those who came into contact with us must have felt the 
warmth of affection that reigned amongst us. I can truly say with you 
that I loved every single one of the pilgrims’. If this is a stunt, then 
Christianity itself is a stunt. 

But why pilgrimage on foot? Why not go to shrines in the way one 
would go anywhere else, by coach or train? And if the walking, like 
* the carrying of the cross, is penitential, who does not know that 
penance in “public has more dangers than advantages? Penance af 
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OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 443 
home can be all the more penitential for being in obscurity. 


The charge is firstly one of anachronism. I must here digress. 
There is no more pressing problem today than the very old one of 
might and right, in a word, of power. At every level we capitulate 
today to the ‘abiealinn of tones, between nations, between classes, 
even between men. Where power is in dispute there is conflict, in- 
security, human misery; where it is consolidated, there is brutal re- 
pression, bad faith, human degradation. It is an old story, new only in 
the immensely increased scope of power and its concentration in the 
hands of so few. The common man’s ability to intervene has never 
been less; in the hideous strength of the contending powers he is 
crushed. 


Against this Christ unfurled the standard of the cross. Against the 
cynical realism of the world, he set the idealism of sacrifice, of that 
divine love that gives without getting, having its all-sufficiency in 
itself. Against force he opposed the spirit of the martyrs, giving them 
the law, but also the grace, to die in their thousands. By their foolish 
assertion, their desperate stand, they vindicated those human rights 
and dignity upon which Christian order subsequently stood; adopted 
into the divine life, they found there the power also to be at last 
human, ‘Faithful custodian of eternal truth and loving mother of all, 
the Church’, as the Pope recently said, ‘from her foundation almost 
two thousand years ago has championed the individual against 
despotic rule, the labouring man against oppression, religion against 
persecution. Her divinely given mission brings her often into conflict 
with the powers of evil whose sole strength is in their physical force 
and brutalised spirit, and her leaders are sent into exile, or cast into 
prison, or die under torture. . . . But the Church is unafraid’.? This it 
is that has always preserved civilisation—the spirit of sacrifice pitted 
against the calculations of political half-sense, the life of grace welling 
in men’s hearts against the exterior violence of force; the civilisation 
we know and take for granted is built around the cross, symbol of 
sacrifice, instrument of grace; and the evidence of it is in the villages 
and towns and cities built around the churches, and on the churches 
the cross, and in the churches the altar of the sacrifice of the cross. 
We therefore preach civilisation when we preach Chrsit crucified. But 
the cross being banished from hearts, there are now the disintegra- 
tion and hatreds, the terrible cynicism and frustration of the times. 
In England a tradition survives; but for how long against the ‘brutal- 
ised spirit’ when the principle is gone? 


2 Letter to the President of U.S.A., August 26th, 1947 (reported in the Catholic 
Herald, September 5th). 
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Therefore to carry the cross in the striking way of our pilgrimage, 
to preach the civilisation of Christ crucitied, was to meet the crying 
need of our time. This was not mere revival, but a new activity foun- 
ded in tradition. By walking we brought the cross intimately amongst 
the people. To preach to them was seldom possible; they were too shy 
to congregate and it was only where they were already gathered for 
marketing that that was possible. But when a party slowly traverses 
the countryside as ours did, rumour and gossip announce its comng; 
questions fly from mouth to mouth, ‘Who are they?’ ‘What are they 
at?’; and some are wiser than others, and some are even Catholics 
who heard the chaplains explain in the church. ‘The message goes 
round, ideas stir. Perhaps they hear the priest himself, or talk to the 
pilgrims. We on our side heard comments which encouraged us, as 
well as others which made us realise the need of our apostolate. For 
there can be no complacency; the ignorance. the unmeaning of the 
cross to most of our people amounts to national apostasy. No—to 
preach Christ crucified, to preach sacritice. to preach the essential 
foundations of Christian order—none of this is out of season; and 
one way of preaching it is by the example of ordinary men evi- 
dently loving one another. evidently unafraid to kneel publicly and 
pray by the cross, evidently glad to welcome tiredness and pains for 
love of Christ. And there is danger in publicity? But what apostolate 
is not touched by such danger? And where is the danger so minimal 
as in the shadow of the cross itself? 

We were not simply ‘treading in ancient paths’, Why then Wal- 
singham? I confess that I too once thought of it as artificially revived. 

That we went to Walsingham at all was accidental, the result of a 
chain of disappointments. Accidental too that we arrived on the 50th 
anniversary of the shrine’s restoration at King’s Lynn, and on the 
day that the Bishop of Northampton officially confirmed the shrine 
of the Slipper Chapel; accidental that our pilgrimage ended on the 
feast of the Assumption. Accidental, indeed, the whole development 
from Vézelay. So inevitably, and independently of human plans, did 
our Lady draw us to the shrine of her choice. I have no doubt, and 
the pilgrims have no doubt of this, that our Lady intends to restore 
Walsingham and that one manner of its restoration is by pilgrimages 
of this kind. 

We came there by evening; at the Slipper Chapel we put off our 
shoes; without the tramp of boots, silencing even the rosary that we 
had constantly recited, we went more like mourners than pilgrims; 
for the shrine is desolate. 

Levell, levell with the ground 
the towres doe lve 
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OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 
which with their golden, glitt ‘ring tops 
pearsed out to the skye. 

Oules do scrike where the sweetest himmes 
lately wear songe, 

toades and serpents hold their dennes 
where the palmers did throng.5 


But already the Queen of Walsingham begins to hold sway again. 
Nowhere on the way was the cross received as in her village. Certainly 
the Catholics had everywhere honoured it. but here the whole popula- 
tion pressed to the pavemeuts of the narrow, close-built streets; they 
watched silently, enthralled as we followed the cross, barefoot, to 
the entrance of the old Abbey. There we broke the silence, singing 
the Litany of Loretto, and each invocation hammered at the great 
oaken door. And then that ‘sweetest himme’ the Salve as we went to 
the market place where the sermon was. 

Back in the Slipper Chapel that night, as we kept vigil, the cross 
stood over against the statue of the mother. And it was surely no idle 
fancy that saw, in the strangely serene gaze of her eves, the mother 
looking out, far-seeing, beyond the cross which she had welcomed, 
over the land, inviting other men to bear other crosses, to knit parish 
with parish in a great slow pilgrimage of return, preaching every- 
where Christ crucified, drawing England. her dowry, back to her 
whom we received at the foot of the cross. Her hands once supported 
the murdered body of her Son; they cherish his wounded body in the 
world today, hands of gentleness and strength and tender love. To us, 
before the storm breaks in our land, they stretch out, welcoming, 
inviting. 

It is our hope that next vear fourteen crosses may be carried to 
Walsingham, to arrive together on the feast of the Assumption (which 
falls on a Sunday). After what has been written, I need scarcely add 
anything here. For the present prayer and the spreading of the idea 
is needed.4 Later definite plans will be announced. “When England 
goes back to Walsingham, Our Lady will come back to England’. 


A way full of promise is opened. 
O.P. 


3 Elizabethan Ballad attributed sometimes to the English martyr, Philip, Ear] of 
Arundel. 

4 It might be possible to put groups wishing for some first-hand account of this 
year’s pilgrimage and future prospects in touch with one of the pilgrims in their 
neighbourhood. Applications shou!d be made to Rev. C. P. Ryan, Hawkesyard 

Pricry, Rugeley, Staffs. 
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ULTIMATES—A RESTATEMENT 


world today, gives clear and undeniable proof of the necessity 

of moral standards external to, and therefore independent of, 
the caprice of man. This chaos, of which only the material results 
are brought home to us with adequate reality, is the direct and 
unavoidable result of the acceptance of the theory that man is 
capable of legislating for himself in the moral sphere. Indeed, the 
deepest of truths is expressed in the oft-quoted statement that the 
most cogent proof of the divine origin of and the necessity of man- 
kind for the ten commandments is given by the results which follow 
their being cast aside. In like manner some external, ultimate and 
unchangeable standards are necessary in the fields of economics and 
politics, sciences which of their essence have reference to man in 
relation to his fellows and to the physical world. These must be 
ultimate and unchangeable because, in his physical nature, man has 
unchanging fundamental needs; external, because it is by its success 
or failure in satisfying these very needs and not those invented by 
the fickle desires of the individual that any political or economic 
system must be judged. By what standards are we to measure such 
“a system, what gauge are we to apply to its propositions in order that 
our appreciation of it may be true and our judgment just? 

It will easily be seen that no sincere and genuine answer can be 
given to this question without direct reference to the ultimate belief 
of the individual person: it cannot be answered in the same way as 
can a question relating to, say, tastes or preferences, which are very 
often fickle and ephemeral. But the standard by which a man orders 
his life or the object towards which he directs all his efforts cannot 
be subject to such change; his very nature rebels against it. The man 
who has no all-embracing end towards which he is striving, which to 
him is more important than all other objects (even if it be only his 
own glorification or the enjoyment of as much pleasure as possible 
during his span of life) is usually the one who ends it all by jumping 
off a bridge. Let us be quite clear about it, no man can live without 
some fundamental purpose, noble or ignoble, hellish or heavenly. 
This transcendence of one ideal over all others is what we call 
‘Religion’ and it is clear that the nature of this religion shapes more 
or less completely all conduct and intellectual vision. This is the 
reason why the question of political and economic standards is such 
a fundamental one. When man is living in a society, whether it be 
the family or the state, the two most important temporal problems 
with which he has to deal are those of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth and of his relations with his fellows—and his attitude 


<— temporal and moral chaos. so uniformly evident in the 
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towards these is governed by his religious belief. For these reasons 
questions such as, ‘Is classical music preferable to what passes as 
music today?’ or ‘What are one’s reactions to Picasso’s art?’ can 
usually be answered offhandedly; in the majority of people they 
merely touch the surface. But, ‘Is Socialism good?’ ‘Was not 
Feudalism bad?’ cannot be answered in a superficial manner—they 
penetrate the surface; they dig down to the foundations, they ask of 
man what does he regard as the end of human life? In the same way 
as measurements of length are directly related to the standard bar 
which is the fundamental unit, so will our economic and political 
judgments be deduced from what we believe to be ultimately true. 
And therefore it must follow that if religious beliefs differ, concep- 
tions and ideals in these matters differ. The pure materialist, who 
takes the world as he finds it and believes that perfect happiness can 
be achieved in time and that the infinite cravings of the human heart 
can be satisfied by material things only, will have for his standard the 
well-known phrase, first given currency by Jeremy Bentham, ‘The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’. The young Bolshevik 
idealist, whose heart has been touched by the poverty and squalor he 
has seen, and who holds it as his supreme achievement to help in 
establishing the new egalitarian order, will judge such a system by its 
proximity to the Muscovite conception of right and wrong in these 
matters. The judgment of the Christian will be based upon the tenets 
of his faith and the teachings of the Church. Looking upon his earthly 
home as only a temporary one, and with his eyes fixed, however 
blinkingly, upon the City of God as the goal of all his endeavours, 
he recognises with St Augustine that our hearts are restless till they 
rest in God. Although the fallibility and weakness of the human 
intellect may render his judgment erroneous, nevertheless it is built 
upon sure foundations and measured by true standards. 

From the political or economic points of view the fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity is its insistence upon the supernatural vocation 
of mankind, that is, the teaching that while man has many proximate 
ends he has but one final end—the possession of God. To attain great 
renown as a statesman or a thinker, to amass great wealth and to be 
able to look back upon a life of continued material success—for none 
of these was man born into the world, but for an end far higher and 
far greater, towards the attainment of which these circumstances 
may be great stepping-stones or great barriers. That our strivings will 
find no complete fulfilment in this discovered country but in an undis- 
covered one is for the Christian the key to human life. It has but one 
fundamental purpose and only what gives effect to this purpose can 
have ultimate value in our eyes. We run, therefore, that we may 
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obtain not an earthly prize but a heavenly one; we hold that man’s 
progress is towards this latter goal and not towards a worldly millen- 
nium. This is our fundamental belief in regard to human existence 
and it follows of necessity from this belief that we judge any social 
system as good or bad to the extent in which it tends to the further- 
ance or retardation of man’s spiritual progress. And so we approve of 
a certain system not alone—and here ‘alone’ is the operative word and 
must be stressed—not alone because it gives security or good housing 
conditions or whatever it is that it does give, but inasmuch as these 
things help towards the Kingdom of Heaven which is the object of 
our primary search. 

We can now examine our criterion and investigate some of its 
practical applications. The most obvious characteristic of the chris- 
tian standard is that it is pre-eminently a standard of the mean. 
It asserts the transcendence of the spiritual and at the same time 
defends the importance of material circumstance. In fact perhaps 
the most lasting memory of the first reading of any book on Catholic 
dogma is of the constant reiteration of the doctrine of balance between 
the spiritual and material worlds. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
such a standard will be open to attack from two sides—from the camp 
of those who glory in the spiritual and decry matter as being a de- 
gradation of the true order, and also from those who can see no order 
higher than that of the visible creation. Indeed, this is revealed in the 
history of the Church. One of the most dangerous enemies of true 
Christianity has always been the heresy of Gnosticism under one 
name or another, which holds that all matter and all pleaswe, 
especially that of the body, are evil. It is clear that Gnostic or Mani- 
chean theory can have no sympathy with the idea that the way in 
which a man obtains his bread and butter, or whether he gets any 
at all, has a profound influence upon his spiritual life. Nor can it 
expect any mercy from those who deny the very existence of such a 
life. If it is true that over a great part of the world today pre-occupa- 
tion with temporal affairs has caused men to lose touch with the 
things of the supernatural order which meant so much in the life of 
a Christian in the Middle Ages, it is no less true to say that the medie- 
vals were so intent upon the world to come that they paid rather too 
little attention to the world that was already there, and to the plight 
of great numbers of their fellows in that world. Balance and com- 
promise please neither party unless each abandons the extreme and 
conforms itself to the aurea media. 

Secondly, although Gnosticism under one form or another has 
always been among the most insidious of heresies, nevertheless in 
modern times the greatest danger may be found to come from the 
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other extreme. It would be difficult to persuade the social worker of 
any experience that the ills of our time spring from a too strict inter- 
pretation of the teachings of Christ! We must therefore accept as 
inevitable that, although the standard of the spiritual progress of man 
is the Christian standard, and the only true standard by which a 
social system is to be measured, it will always tend to be obscured by 
the more immediately attractive doctrine of the materialist outlook 
upon life. The reason why this certainty is not so fearsome a prospect 
as the tendency towards ‘ultra-spirituality’, if one might call it so, 
is that too great pre-occupation with material things usually comes 
from human weakness or sensuality and not from pride, which is the 
food upon which the former feeds—that is, there may be no complete 
mis-orientation of purpose. In this context the relative justification 
of the two men who went up into the Temple to pray sums up the two 
extremes. 

This tendency of materialism to obscure the christian standard of 
social values is not ephemeral, but a consequence of original sin, last- 
ing from Eden to Armageddon. The world which we see with the eye 
of the body must tend to seem more real than the world which we see 
with the eye of faith; the things that are Cesar’s will tend to obscure 
the things that are not. But these tendencies cannot affect the truth- 
fulness of our standard any more than the propensity of a statue to 
collect dust renders it any the less a statue. We cannot blame the 
statue if the air in which it stands is dust-filled, nor can we blame the 
standard if our minds are dim and cobwebbed. Though we may forget 
and neglect it, and judge with an eye to the present time only; though 
the corruptible crown may gleam more brightly in its newness than 
the dust-collecting incorruptible one, vet in the final analysis we can 
be left in no doubt as to which is which. 

It is this fundamental conception of ultimates which marks the 
difference between the christian statesman and his pagan colleague. 
While the latter is of necessity striving for an earthly and material 
millennium, the former holds that material progress is only part of the 
ideal for which he seeks, a consideration of secondary importance. 
The one holds as an inviolable principle that he is called to legislate 
for the caravan until it reaches the clover-covered Elysian fields; the 
other deems it his duty to bring the clover to the caravan. And this is 
where the adherents of utilitarianism took the wrong turning. Judged 
superticially the phrase ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ seems to be the ideal starting-point of any social or economic 
system. As Bentham himself said: ‘In this phrase I saw delineated 


for the first time a plain as well as a true standard for whatever is 


right or wrong. useful, useless or mischievous whether in the field of 
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morals or politics’. But if the conception of what constitutes true 
human happiness is false, if the idea of what makes for the satisfac- 
tion of all human desires is not a true idea, (as it was not in the case 
of Bentham and his disciples) then the edifice of thought erected upon 
such an erroneous foundation is as the house built upon sand, and 
great indeed will be the inevitable fall thereof. If the felicity from 
which we are absenting ourselves is held to be in created things 
merely, if we consider ourselves as members of a race perfectible in 
time, proceeding towards an atomic Utopia of mass-produced wash- 
ing machines, television sets, and canned food and recreation, the 
development of political thought and economic thought must of 
necessity be along the lines we have known and of which we have 
had experience. On the other hand, the acceptance of the christian 
doctrine that the things of the spirit take precedence over those of 
the material world will ensure that such development will take place 
along entirely different lines. And it must not be considered for a 
moment that such a change of outlook would result in a lackadaisical 
attitude towards worldly affairs. To say this is tantamount to saying 
that a junior official in a manufacturing concern is not the more 
efficient for knowing what is the product of the company, and what 
is the object of its existence. In fact the knowledge and love of the 
true end of man is the only force which is capable of setting the 
tremendous untapped wells of human energy gushing forth into 
action. Humanitarianism and sentiment, those two fundamental 
supports of modern political thought, are not sufficient to stir the 
human heart sufficiently deeply. Appeals on hoardings and promises 
of increased wages can never get houses built as quickly or as well as 
can the presence of some tremendously moving ideal in the mind of 
the planner and the bricklayer. Only when the administrator has him- 
self found the pearl of great price, only when the desire to share the 
riches which he has found has taken possession of him, will he throw 
all the resources at his disposal into the struggle to provide for all his 
fellows the material conditions necessary so that they too may gain 
what he has gained, and find what he has found. 


The present struggle between conflicting political ideologies, and 
between contesting theories in the field of economics, is in large 
measure due to the multiplicity of standards, each offering some basis 
for conjecture. Christian life, the relationsiip between God and man, 
is full of paradoxes. Perhaps the greatest of them all is the paradox 
that it is only when our gaze is steadily fixed upon the world to come 
that all the seemingly irreconcilable difficulties of present existence 
fall into their proper perspective and become intelligible. ‘ 
W. V. Kryestox 
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CHRISTIANITY AND RACE 


EATHERVANES are like historians—not always infallible: 
Weis often they will register a change of breeze, they will 

repeatedly fail to detect approaching storms. Moreover 
although this generalisation is true, the word ‘historian’ is used 
advisedly: for on the one hand, there are those who colour their 
deductions with their own political outlook and, on the other hand, 
those who examine the past with what amounts to the prophetic eye 
in reverse. At the moment, German history is suffering from a spate 
of articles, pamphlets and, in some cases, books that belong to the 
partisan class of writer of the first group, and on no particular body 
has this ill-fortune acted so much as a stigma as upon the German 
Catholic Church. 

These writers confronted with a subject such as the French Revolu- 
tion seldom go beyond statistical fact: their income is largely depen- 
dent upon shoddy text-books pressed upon the young who, now con- 
sidered no longer able to digest rows of figures, are treated to the 
same facts presented by isotype tables. That one of the principal 
reasons for the Revolution was because French and English philo- 
sophy had reached its acme as a science of materialism is not men- 
tioned: still less is it hinted that the counter-blast to this materialism 
came from Germany. Any attempt to assess the belief, mood or tem- 
perament of a nation is omitted. Instead these minds have become 
so enamoured of factual evidence that it is not hard to see how such 
logical positivism carried to its ultimate conclusion will be able to 
glorify the rise of Hitler on the grounds that the babies born after the 
early ‘forties were bonnier than those of the preceding decade. Admit- 
tedly everything is related, but the precise value of the relationship 
is expressly dependent upon the level at which it is examined: it is 
not a matter of the length to which things can be pushed, but of 
degree. Juggle with the evidence sufficiently and eventually any 
verdict may be reached. Hence it is that in an article of this nature 
it will be necessary to treat of the subject as a whole in which there 
fall two natural divisions: of the structural principle of the Church 
as one, and then, in more detail, of the part which Germany can play 
in the reconstruction of the Church in her own land. For this purpose 
it is proposed to call extensively upon a treatise written before the 
war by Johannes Pinsk—a treatise which whilst avoiding the fickle- 
ness of a weathervane has the reliability of a barometer.! 

It has been said that by nature the Englishman is somewhat 


1 Christianity and Race, by Johannes Pinsk. 
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452 BLACKFRIARS 
materialistically minded: he is also practical. and although these 
rather stolid qualities (which are quite splendidly transcended when 
Catholicism takes hold of him) are equally applied to the German 
character, the accusation here is false. The German is essentially a 
visionary—even if often a misguided one. The works of Goethe and 
Schiller testify to this: indeed as Schopenhauer, in treating of love 
and the self, declared: “That is to say, genius is the power of leaving 
one’s own interests, wishes and aims entirely out of sight; thus of 
entirely renouncing one’s own personality for a time. so as to remain 
pure knowing subject. clear vision of the world. . . .” Again, even 
after the attempt of Prussia to gain mastery of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century and her failure in the first World War, it was still 
possible for a man as representatively typical of his country as 
Spengler to arise like a visionary after his own sort and propound a 
philosophy carrying with it a certain blood mystique. He was able to 
believe in a kind of heaven on earth in which lyricism would be 
replaced by technics. painting be dominated by shipping, and epistem- 
ology be ancillary to politics. Such a spirit may be warped, but its 
existence cannot be dismissed: it is one intimately connected with 
racial idiosynerasy, with Christianity and Race. 

But the perennial problem for the European mind -of the balance of 
power between Church and State took on for Pinsk a special signifi- 
cance. As he posited the problem: ‘If one takes this title of honour 
of holy Church seriously—and it would be a sorry thing if one did not 
—the simple question at once presents itself: What has the Church 
inherited from the nations? This question taken in conjunction with 
the other: What has the Church brought the nations? contains the 
problem that lies in the words “‘Church of the Nations’’.” ‘that is the 
point of departure. and from out of which many tributaries flow. 
The first concerns that mentality which believes that by a wave of the 
hand Christianity can become immediately palatable to the recipient 
without any attendant giving or taking. 

This attitude is often passed off as a civilised habit of mind: one 
which reflects the advance of modern faith. In actual fact it is the 
contrary: it reflects a primitive state of thought in which it is 
assumed that a wave of the hand is a blessing in itself: it forgets 
that the power of benediction obtained in the movement is only made 
valid through apostolic succession. Of course, in essence, it is a con- 
fusion between magic and mystery: between the art of human con- 
juration and the efficacy of a supernatural act. For instance. Newman 
in his lectures on The Present Position of Catholics in England (1851) 
quoting from contemporary documents. shows how people tried to 
eredit the Church with dabbling in trickery when at the exposition of 
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the Blessed Sacrament the server rang the bell; they believed that 
the sound came from the monstrance and was produced by an instru- 
ment hidden within the folds of the priest's humeral veil. From those 
who would take and honestly believe in such an explanation at face 
value it is not such a far cry to Baldur von Schirach’s telling phrase: 
‘Youth for the State, and religion for the Church’. It fitted in well 
with National Socialistic dcctrine that taught that the old might 
be fooled, but that the young constituted an élite whose wisdom was 
bevond such naive hocus-pocus. 

Naturally the appeal of such an argument was mainly psycho- 
logical and so any body as strong as the Catholic Church constituted 
a threat which was best dealt with by first making it appear absurd, 
then ridiculous and finally obsolete. Furthermore the quarrel was not 
so much with the religious invisible forms of the divine, as with the 
concrete form the divine takes on in the Church. The hostility of 
Nazism was more increased by the doctrine of the Word made flesh 
than by any other factor. In short, to hark back to one of Pinsk’s 
primary points, it is only when a country is prepared to make its 
racial characteristic subservient to Catholicism that its faith can 
become a living reality. The equation however was one not to be 
endured by the Third Reich, for although it classified its subjects as 
either male or female, fertile or sterile, it did not carry its dualistic 
policy to its logical conclusion. It was sorely in need of distinguish- 
ing between light and dark, virtue and vice, positive and negative. 
In creating modern history it forgot the point; forgot, as had been 
the case in early Chinese civilisations, that sacrifices to the deity 
Earth were made to honour the beneficial of the Earth, for Earth 
harboured all beings while Heaven held the stars and constellations 
suspended: forgot that whereas food and wealth are derived from 
Earth, the regulation of labours is derived from Heaven, and for 
which reasons Heaven is loved and Earth honoured.? These maxims 
with their simple truths still hold good, if it is added that man tends 
to make gods in his own image. But it was precisely this personal 
approach between Jew and Gentile, man and woman, I and Thou 
which the Gestapo could not permit, and which, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, had a hand in the development of Pinsk’s theory on the 
law of particularity (besonderung). 

Christ was a man, he was a Galilean and a Hebrew, and because 
of these factors—and in spite of the fact that he was the Son of God 
—he was, humanly speaking, part of an ancestry, just as he would 
have belonged to another heritage had he been born in France during 
the sixteenth century. Chesterton has well summed up the position: 


2 See Book of Rites (Chinese). 
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‘It is not for us to guess in what manner of moment the mercy of 
God might in any case have rescued the world; but it is certain that 
the struggle which established Christendom would have been very 
different if there had been an empire of Carthage instead of an empire 
of Rome. We have to thank the patience of the Punic Wars if, in 
aiter ages, divine things descended at least upon human things and 
not inhuman’. At any rate, ‘when the fullness of time was come, 
God sent his Son made of a woman, made under the law: that we 
might receive the adoption of sons’. Accordingly, although it follows 
that anybody may worship Christ as a saviour, from a racial point 
of view it may be easier for a Jewish convert than for a newly baptised 
English agnostic; easier for an English Protestant than a German 
Lutheran. After all, it is a very common trait among the British 
people to suspect the Vatican of being Italian and the Pope a 
Fascist. Yet, as in a sense every soldier carries a marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack, so is it equally true of any member of the clergy with 
regard to the papacy. Again, racial preferences come out in painting: 
contrast the difference between Rubens’ interpretation of the Cruci- 
fixion and that of Eric Gill as portrayed in his carved Stations of the 
Cross. To these observations, which could be drawn out in an infinite 
number of different ways, Pinsk adds his deduction: ‘I think that I 
may propound the thesis that the Spirit of God was made flesh in the 
forms of this Roman-Hellenistic culture, in other words, that these 
forms were called to be the expression and bearers of Christ’s Spirit. 
As the body of Christ was that of a Jewish man, so is the bodily 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ in the Church that of the Roman- 
Hellenistic culture.’ 

This summary of his thesis carries with it certain riders: one of 
these is that since Christianity manifested itself in the Roman- 
Hellenistic age its characteristics will be largely those of that era. 
It is this link with the classical world that permits 2 man such as 
Gilbert Murray, as one of the last humanists, to admit the morality 
and attendant virtues of Christendom, but not to accept its claim te 
be anything other than a moral code for living the good life. Here, 
in passing, it is worth quoting from Toynbee’s Study of History, for 
there he sets down in historical terms, as Murray has set down in 
classical terms, what rules he considers men should follow if they 
are to live at peace with one another: 

‘At this hour of decision at which we now live it is meet and 
right that all men and women in the Western world who “‘have 
been baptised into Christ’’ as “heirs according to the promise”’, 
and with us all the Gentiles who have become “‘partakers’’ of the 

~ adoption of our Western way of life, should call upon the Vicar 
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of Christ to vindicate his tremendous title . . . to the Apostle at 
Rome our forefathers committed the destiny oi Western Christen- 
dom, which was the whole of their treasure. . . . The punishment 


for the hubris of the servant has been visited upon us; and it is 

for him who brought us to this pass to deliver us from it, whoever 

he may be: Catholics or Protestants, believers or unbelievers’. 
‘This passage is heartening for two reasons: first, because it is based 
on the assumption that the Christian Church flowed out of a previous 
Mediterranean civilization and, secondly, because it recognizes a 
co-existent relationship between both worlds and upon which man’s 
survival is reliant. The thought, of course, is not entirely new, and as 
Abbot Vonier pointed out, more than a kint of it is contained in 
Newman’s writings. 

In The Idea of a University there is set down, in embryo as it were, 
what Toynbee has repeated and Pinsk elaborated and carried yet 
further. Here is the particular section—a tong one admittedly—but 
one which must be set down in full if the argument is to be seen 
in its totality: 


‘The civilization of modern times remains what it was of old, 
not Chinese, or Hindoo, or Mexican, or Saracenic, or of any new 
description hitherto unknown, but the lineal descendant, or rather 
the continuation, mutatis mutandis, of the civilization which began 
in Palestine and Greece. Considering, then, the characteristics of 
this great civilized society which I have already insisted on, I 
think it has a claim to be considered as the representative society 
and civilization of the human race, as its perfect result and limit 
in fact; those portions of the race which do not coalesce with it 
being left to stand by themselves as anomalies, unaccountable 
indeed, but for that very reason not interfering with what on the 
contrary has been turned to account and has grown into a whole. 
I call then this commonwealth pre-eminently and emphatically 
Human Society, and its intellect the Human Mind, and its de- 
cisions the sense of mankind, and its disciplined and cultivated 
state Civilization in the abstract, and the territory on which it 
lies the orbis terrarum, or the World. For, unless the illustration 
be fanciful; the object which I am contemplating is like the im- 
pression of a seal upon wax; which rounds off and gives form to 
the greater portion of the soft material, and presents something 
definite to the eye, and pre-occupies the space against any second 
figure, so that we overlook and leave out of our thoughts the 
jagged outline or unmeaning lumps outside of it, intent upon the 
harmonious circle which fills the imagination ‘within it. Now, 
before going on to speak of the education, and the standards of 
education, which the civilized world, as I may now call it, has 
enjoined and requires, I wish to draw your attention, gentlemen, 
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to the circumstance that this same orbis terrarum, which has 
been the seat of civilization will be found, on the whole, to be the 
“‘promise © and “‘fellow heirs ot the same body’’ through the 
seat also of that supernatural society and system which our 
Maker has given us directly from himself, the Christian polity. 
The natural and divine associations are not indeed exactly coinci- 
dent, nor ever have been. As the territory of civilization has 
varied with itself in different ages, while on the whole it has been 
the same, so, in like manner, Christianity has fallen partly outside 
civilization, and civilization partly outside Christianity; but, on 
the whole, the two have occupied one and the same orbis terrarum. 
Often indeed they have been moved pari passu, and at all times 
there has been found the most intimate connexion between them. 
Christianity waited till the orbis terrarum attained its most per- 
fect form before it appeared; and it soon coalesced, and has ever 
since cooperated and often seemed identical with the civilization 
which is its companion’. 


To this summary it need only be added that in such a coalition what 
civilizes also spiritualizes, and conversely, for the outline of Pinsk’s 
thesis stated, it but remains to fill in the detail with regard to the 
Church in Germany today. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that in the treatise 
under examination it is axiomatic that, if Germany is to play her part 
as one of the nations of Christendom, she must become aware of her 
place among other countries in the mystical body of Christ. She 
must again become a responsible people so that the Prussian nove- 
list Ernest Wierchert’s indictment may be revoked: ‘We knew, 
we knew it all, we knew what went on in the concentration camps. 
We knew, but we did nothing, with our eyes open. . . . Let us 
recognize that we are guilty, and that perhaps it will be a hundred 
years before the stains of guilt can be washed from our hands. Let 
us recognize that we have to suffer hunger because others died of 
hunger’. [hat is a terrible confession, but it is a humble one and 
therefore worthy of pardon. Already there are signs of this—es- 
pecially in the Catholic Press in such papers as Hochland, Die 
Begegnung, Das Neue Abenland and the Jesuit monthly, Stimmen 
der Zeit. There is, too, the Frankfurter Hefte in which the editor, 
Eugen Kogon, like Wierchert, has emphasized how Germans in 
many cases knew to what slavery their comrades were being herded, 
but did nothing. Again, Monsignor Johann Neuheusler has shown 
in his book, Kreuz und Hakenkreuz, that, because of repercussions, 
printers often feared to print Church documents until eventually 
none appeared. In fact it would seem during the war that the bishops 
were not without courage—von Galen was an example to all—but 
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collectively they did not appear to act ‘by way of resistance com- 
parable to that taken by bishops in Belgium and France ’.3 But reports 
are beginning to indicate that during this period more was astir 
beneath the surface than first met the eye. 

For instance in 1940 the late Theodore Haecker wrote: 
‘We Germans fight this war on the wrong side. A very large part 
of us conducts it as unwilling slaves of an apostate government 
which is made strong by the passion of despair. . . . It was from 
the beginning the artifice of these monsters sent in order to plague 
Europe, to connect the interests of their own base, greedy . . . 
nature by lies without precedent with the true and just wishes of 
the German people. We have reached today the peak of this 
hellish art. Who does not love by nature his people? Who would 
not wish by nature that his people would win the war? But: we 
Germans are on the side of apostacy. That is the position of the 
German, Today is Pentecost, but my mind is sad, and the shadow 
of sadness spreads over it. For I must live when the apostate 
wins or when he is beaten. And with him the German people will 
be beaten, but not killed and annihilated. This light is in my 
mind: it is better that a people be beaten than win as apostates’.4 
As Pinsk had written earlier: ‘The Catholic German cannot do 
otherwise: if he really sees the richness and fullness of Christ’s 
Kingdom and believes in it as a reality, and if on the other hand 
he loves his people, he must use every effort to make this richness 
and fullness accessible to his people, even if it has to be purchased 
with apparent sacrifices on the part of the people’. In some measure 
those sacrifices have been extolled: but if Germany is to recover 
fully it will be a race against time, not Christianity. Her attitude 
—especially of her youth—is still very peninsular and to that extent 
dominated by Aryan views. The Catholic Action which has pene- 
trated most of Europe in this case seems to have made an exception, 
and was well exemplified in the reports made of the International 
Conference of Christian Students held at Miinster last vear. 
Apparently the delegation found Catholics ‘unaware of any duty 
resting on them, as Catholics, to play any active part in politics, in 
public life, in ASTA’.5 In many cases so much have they been cut 
off from the outside world they had not even heard of the Pope’s 
Peace Points. Nor, now that the war is over, is the blame entirely 
theirs. 


3 This point was made by Nathaniel Micklem in Blackfriars (March 1947) in a 
review of Zeugnis und Kampf des Deutschen Episkopats. He adds later: ‘The 
Protests of the bishops in general were courageous rather than effectual’. 

§ See Review of Politics (January 1947) published in U.S.A. 

5 See Crux (Lent 1947) in which there is a symposium by writers present at the 
Conference. 
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The United Nations have been slow to send succour, and fre- 
quently such aid as has been sent has been inveigled from its inten- 
ded destination by public officials whose positions on the Control 
Commission have been maintained solely on bribery. In fact, it is 
a fearful reflection on English politicians as a body that it has been 
a publisher (and he not a Gentile) who has so valiantly championed 
the cause of the oppressed. It is Victor Gollancz who has shown 
himself the embodiment of the cryptic saying ‘Plan as if you were 
going to live for ever: act as if you were going to die tomorrow’, 
for whilst bureaucracy to lessen certain controls devised further 
restrictions it was he who awakened citizens once more to their 
duties as good Samaritans. Hitherto they had lacked the initiative 
but he as a public man gave them the lead. He taught them by his 
persistent enthusiasm that they were not judges sitting on a jury 
examining hardened cases, but that if they looked far enough they 
might catch the cries of a sick people—cries not only for bread, but 
for that manna which in an earlier century the Israelites shared in 
common, and which was, is, and always will be, the body of Christ. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


LMOST anything that one may say about the situation in 
A Germany today is trite and commonplace. It has all been said 

a thousand times already, and everyone would seem to be 
quite well aware of what is happening. Certainly many people have 
by now heard most of the facts; yet comparatively few seem to 
realise what they mean for Germany. Somewhere at the bottom of 
this gap in our minds there is the very understandable view that 
we have enough worries to deal with in our own country at present, 
and that we cannot spend ourselves wholeheartedly in trying to solve 
Germany's difficulties; ‘Who won the war anyway?’ Then of course 
the older generations have seen all this before; ‘We became too 
sentimental after the 1914-18 war’, we are told, ‘with the result that 
on the first possible occasion the Germans armed again and got their 
own back; do you think we want to let them start again?’ But one 
does not need to be very worldly-wise to know that an excess of sym- 
pathy is always as dangerous as an excess of severity. It is however 
no cure for emotional stupidity in the past (if this indeed was the 
case) to refuse to be troubled over present matters which are 
bound to touch our feeelings, if we are human at all. I have no 
expert political or economic knowledge, I have no specialised ‘inside 
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information’; I only want to mention one or two of the problems as 
they strike someone who has seen something of what they mean to 
the Germans, and who is afraid that the public conscience is in- 
sufficiently aroused. 

Whether we like the Germans cr not, they can be an annoying 
people. Politically they have shown themselves exceptionally 
joolish and undiscerning; personally, they strike one as does any 
other people: some good, some bad, some pleasant, some un- 
pleasant. In business they show an outstanding thoroughness, and 
a love of detail which is often quite irritating. Anyone who has had 
close contact with them will have smiled when reading the report 
of the recent Commission of the Churches (The Task of the Churches 
in Germany), where, describing a meeting with German delegates, 
it said: “. . . and in addition to their oral statements the Germans 
handed in a number cf memoranda’. Great wads of paper with 
closely typed reports come as the daily round. But if they know how 
to collect the facts, they have a genius for presenting their case 
badly. When not trying to convince one of their hardships—as if 
anyone with eyes needed convincing—with facts and figures, there 
is an unfortunate tendency to whining complaint. Few of us can 
have avoided being annoyed by this; but few of us also can have 
failed to be impressed by the stupendous way in which they have 
in fact kept their bearing amongst themselves in their extreme 
circumstances. And it is only fair for Christians to remember that 
neither tact nor diplomacy is the specific meaning of the virtue of 
prudence. 


Not one of us can pretend that we have no prejudices one way or 
another about the Germans. It is not a bad thing to have prejudices, 
so long as they are reasoned prejudices. But we should do well to 
note the constancy of the reports from widely differing people on 
the state of their country; all have stressed the horror of the situa- 
tion. A recent report in the Tablet by Major Guy Lloyd, D.S.O., 
M.P., says: ‘All who have visited the British zone—and they repre- 
sent many different political backgrounds—are unanimous in report- 
ing that the German people have now been reduced to the lowest 
possible depth of misery and despair; that their economy is 
shattered and that the German people are without hope of the 
future. However much individuals may differ on details, there is no 
dispute on the essential facts’. And quite one of the most important 
ot these facts is the utter disappointment of those who have struggled 
against Nazism from within for so many years, for they find their 
task as difficult as ever. One Catholic priest described life under 
Hitler's régime to me as ‘living with foot in the concentration 
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460 BLACKFRIARS 
camp’; he, and others like him, expected greater freedom from 
those whom they were assured were coming to liberate them. 

Policy in government, if settled on the spot, would be much 
better; for the heads of divisions and branches of the Control Com- 
mission, and staff-officers of Military Government have an apprecia- 
tion of the situation which would astonish anyone cynical of the 
“khaki mind’. But the Germans are forced to judge their governors 
on a man-to-man basis, for they can see no policy to judge, and by 
the standards of which they could at least settle their expectations 
of us. The same Churches Commission report, referred to above, 
describes our government of the zone as ‘an amateur bureaucracy 
struggling with colossal problems in a foreign country and largely 
through interpreters’, and this is no facile criticism. 

No one who has not seen it for himself can obtain any idea 
of the enormity of the damage in all the towns and cities; no 
description or statistical comparison with this country will ever 
convey the sheer destruction that is to be found everywhere. Mr 
Gollanez’s In Darkest Germany is the nearest we shall get to some 
sort of appreciation of it. And the problems to which this gives rise 
can scarcely be imagined, they are so vast. But physical damage 
does not constitute by any means the whole problem. 

‘the civil internment camps loom large in the fears of the Germans. 
The Churches Commission’s Report expresses the matter a great 
deal more mildly than one might expect of people with a strong 
moral sense from a country with an enormous reputation for justice: 
‘The long retention of some 38,000 persons in civil internment 
camps, without trial or specific charge, is difficult to justify, even 
on the plea of Britain’s poverty in competent ‘‘screening’’ staff’. 
And when it is realised that young boys of sixteen have been rub- 
bing shoulders with ‘hardened ruffians’, the situation appears more 
serious still. Major Lloyd says quite openly that ‘the policy of *‘de- 
Nazification’’ is now being used largely for vindictive or class-con- 
scious purposes’. What are we to think of this? 

It is obviously arguable whether we should hand over the govern- 
ment of the zone to the Germans themselves or not, and here in 
particular I think we may be swept away either by a genuine desire 
to give them more freedom, or by the less creditable desire to escape 
from a difficult situation. In certain spheres anyway there would be 
grave dangers inherent in any transference of responsibility at this 
stage. It is not so much that the Germans would lose their heads 
and revive Nazism; for as far as possible the old school of German 
democrats have been given posts in the German administration. 
But we know well enough in Britain into what ill-favour a govern- 
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ment may fall, sometimes merely because of the difficulties of the 
time. and not at all because of their mismanagement (I am doing 
my best to make no reference to Britain in 1947). There is then con- 
siderable danger that the reliable older Germans will be worn out 
and in ill-repute when Germany is beginning to make her recovery; 
and in their weakness they might easily be displaced by stronger, 
yet probably less wise, statesmen. In many ways we are doing 
Germany a service by bearing much of the responsibility, and con- 
sequently a great deal of the odium. But such a view does not justify 
or condone abuse or injustice. 

Are we to support one political party or not? Until recently the 
ery was that the British had no axe to grind, no positive policy to 
pursue. Now it appears we are being taken to task for backing 
Dr Schumacher and the Social Democrats. It does seem to be true, 
as Major Lloyd points out, that we no longer have any excuse for 
blaming the Russians for their ‘blatant support of the Socialist 
Unity Party’. But how much better if we approached the. question 
on a far broader basis, an ideological basis, and pursued a vital 
Christian course, as Mr Churchill led German Christians to expect! 
There should be better facilities for all the activities of the Churches 
to implement their own policies, and much greater contact en- 
couraged with equivalent bodies and organisations in other countries. 
Germany is starved of news from the rest of the world; if she is to 
be nursed back to a sense of internationalism her representatives 
must travel more freely and literature must be made available. 
Aldate’s appeals in BLACKFRIARS are an jmportant starting-point for 
our support. 

Germany is providing a problem of incomparable size; it is time 
we stopped thinking of it, or acting towards it, as a mere testing- 
ground for Allied unity, or as matter for Allied disputes. If our 
views are to be considered it is not right that we should wait to be 
called upon to act as Catholics on purely Catholic issues. We are 
too easily swept away by the popular feeling that Germany—some 
vague, impersonal entity—is ‘getting what she deserves’; that it is 
only natural in a world of misery that she should be dealt with last. 
Are we as Christians only committed to doing what is natural? 
Surely it was the most unnatural thing in the world for a Samaritan 
to help a Jew. Catholics in this country may have succeeded in 
avoiding the error of mere sentimentality; but are we to be accused 
of having no heart at all? 

OweEN HarDWICKE. 
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YOUNG CHRISTIAN SEAFARERS 

HE Jeunesse Maritime Chrétienne is a mass movement to 
"[  recouaue the maritime world for Christ. It was at the Sea 
Apostclate Congress at Boulogne-sur-Mer, held in September 
1929, that the first suggestion of forming a maritime section of the 
Jocistes was made by Pere Lebret, O.P. This Dominican, who must 
be given the credit for launching the J.M.C., wag formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the French navy. In collaboration with the Abbé G. Havard 
of Saint-Malo he drew up provisional rules. Cardinal Charost, Arch- 
bishop of Rennes, gave them a cordial blessing, and the new oeuvre 
was established in his diocese. The tirst group of Young Christian 
Seafarers to be formed was on the Ile-de-Sein, a small island off 
Finisterre, mostly inhabited by fisher folk. In January 1930 the 
first issue of Jeunesse Maritime was published. For the past seven- 
teen years this monthly magazine has been the official mouthpiece 
of the J.M.C. During the next few months other groups were set up 
in.many maritime parishes of Brittany, Normandy, the Cotes-de- 
Nord, and elsewhere in France. The movement spread rapidly. A 
large body of members of the J.M.C. took part in the French 
National Pilgrimage at Lourdes in August 1930. In November more 
than three hundred yong seamen made a pilgrimage to Sainte-Anne- 
d’Auray. Pére Lebret, having visited practically every seaport and 
tishing centre in France, reported on the investigations at the Apos- 

tolat Maritime Congress held at Saint-Brieux in September, 1931. 
He maintained that ignorance—general and religious—was the 
root cause of the material, moral, and spiritual troubles among 
seafarers. They were ignorant of their Faith. and almost equally 
ignorant of their profession. To deal with this situation the only 
remedy was to form an elite capable of directing the mass and to 
give them a security in their material, moral and religious life. In 
an article which he published in La Nouvelle Revue des Jeunes 
(October 15, 1932) Pére Lebret made clear that it is no easy matter 
to evangelise the maritime world, for it includes many classes of 
seafarers. All that they have in common is that they spend the 
greater part of their lives outside the influence of home or parochial 
life. He stated that there were about 20,000 fisher lads, 10,000. to 
15,000 young seamen in the mercantile marine, and about 35,000 to 
40,000 cols bleus in the navy. This made a total of approximately 
75,000 youths from coastal parishes and from the inland parts of 
France who were growing up without any organised effort to make 
them practising Catholics or to train them in their moral and pro- 
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YOUNG CHRISTIAN SEAFARERS 463 
fessional duties. In 1931 there were only seven chaplains in the 
French marine militaire, and no more than five priests working (ex- 
clusively for seamen) in seaports. This meant that there was one 
priest for every 5,000 young seafarers. 

Many of the French bishops and clergy felt that nothing could be 
done to deal with this state of affairs. But the Abbé Havard and 
Pére Lebret were undaunted. They found their inspiration in Catho- 
lic Action as defined by Rome—lay activity directed by priests. They 
visualised the J.M.C. as Catholic Action adapted to the maritime 
world, in particular the maritime world of France. 

The objects of the J.M.C. are: the religious education of young 
seafarers; Catholic Action in the maritime world; propaganda for 
Christian social organisation among seamen of all types. Its mem- 
bership consists of boys who intend to earn their living by the sea; 
students in nautical schools and colleges, and all seamen up to the 
age of twenty-five. The motto is: Joyeux, loyal, pur, conquérant. 
The spirit of the organisation is summed up as follows: “The young 
Christian seafarer (1) loves his job; (2) does his duty; (3) serves his 
mates; (4) brings them to Christ’. 

The J.M.C. functions by means of groups, formed in parishes, 
nautical schools, and on board larger ships. There are diocesan 
federations of such groups, the whole organisation being directed 
from the Secretariate-Generale (12 rue Duguay-Trouin, Paris, VIe). 
This is the headquarters of the Chaplain-General, Pere Butel, 5.J., 
who succeeded Pere Lebret a few years ago. 

The formation of young seafarers embraces religious, social and 
professional subjects. The means adopted are study-circles, retreats, 
recollection-days, pilgrimages, and the publication of books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals. Three magazines are issued monthly: Jeunesse 
Maritime is intended for all types of readers. It contains bright and 
breezy articles on religion, hygiene. sport, nautical matters, and the 
cinema. The illustrations are always a special feature. The sections 
dealing with economic problems of the fishing industry or the mer- 
cantile marine are written by specialists and are most informative. 
En Route is a more serious publication intended for militants, i.e. 
the inner circle of the J.M.C. Pousse au Large is another type of 
monthly, edited for boys. 

Mention should be made of several of the books issued by the 
J.M.C., above all the Livre de Priéres du Marin, rightly described 
by Cardinal Roques, Archbishop of Rennes, who contributes a 
preface, as le véritable ‘paroissien’ des gens de mer. In these 270 
pages are to be found comprehensive instructions on prayer. There are 
methods of carrying out a dialogue Mass and a special form of Sung 
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464 BLACKFRIARS 

Mass for seafarers—this latter with musical notation. A dramatic 
touch is given by the rubrics that a model ship, a net, a basket of 
fish, and an anchor should be carried up to the altar at the Offertory ! 
This prayer-book is compiled on definite liturgical lines, and includes 
both Vespers and Compline. also the Epistles and Gospels for all 
Sundays and chief feasts. lhere are liturgical blessings of the sea 
and ships, likewise a very complete collection of popular cantiques, 
familiar to almost every French sailor or fisherman. The music for 
most of these is given. 

Le Christ et les Marins consists of devotional studies on our 
Lord's dealings with his fishermen apostles, with other chapters 
devoted to the references to the sea and ships in the Acts of the 
Apostles. As in most J.M.C. publications questions on each section 
are given. Sois fier de ton Métier! as the title indicates, is a booklet 
which aims at making every seafarer proud of his job. La Sainte 
Eglise Notre Mére deals with not only the Catholic Church but also 
with schismatic and heretical Christian bodies. Thus the ‘three 
branches’ of Anglicanism are explained, and the seaman is warned 
that une messe anglicane n’est pas une vraie messe. Two small 
booklets cover the J.M.C. organisation among young seafarers in 
the mercantile marine and the fishing fleets. 

Guidance for the training of militants and entraineurs can be 
found in another pamphlet entitled, Pour bdtir la J.M.C. These 
young seamen are given lists of books on every sort of subject, 
including theology, liturgy, venereal diseases, navigation, maritime 
economics, and the co-operative movement. If they manage to find 
time to read such serious literature they must be fully equipped 
to argue with the most intelligent of their Communist or ante- 
clerical shipmates. 

Month by month one can follow the advance of the J.M.C. move- 
ment in its various periodicals. One realises that France, more than 
any other nation, has got down to the roots—or should one not say 
the keel—of the Sea Apostolate by concentrating on the training of 
seamen to be apostles of seamen, rather than by providing them 
with clubs and institutes. however necessary these may be as cen- 
tres. Conditions in this country are utterly different, and it would be 
impossible to build up a vast organisation on the lines of the J.M.C. 
because Catholics are only a small minority both in the mercantile 
marine and the Royal Navy, even less among the crews of our fish- 
ing fleet. On the other hand there is plenty of scope for forming 
groups of Young Christian Seafarers in Ireland, indeed a crying need 
for them, because so many Irish lads, with the sea in their blood, 
are unable to answer this call except by joining the British mer- 
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OBITER 465 
cantile marine or the Royal Navy. Again, similar groups could be 
created in connection with the Apostleship of the Sea Clubs in 
Engiish and Welsh ports. In some ports, notably Liverpool, the 
chaplains have already started training groups of ‘ship’s leaders’, 
i.e., seafaring promoters of Apostolatus Maris. 

PETER ANson. 


OBITER 


THE AccUMULATION of Catholic papers that awaits one aiter only a 
fortnight’s absence from home makes one sympathise with the aims 
of the Centre d’Informations Catholiques (163 Boulevard Males- 
herbes, Paris 17e), ‘an information agency for the Catholic press’ 
started last year ‘to put at the disposal of French and foreign journals 
full information on the life and Catholic activity of the whole world’. 
C.1.C. publishes excellent press summaries, provides all the facilities 
of an up-to-date agency, and issues each week La Vie Catholique 
Illustrée (7 francs), a brilliantly-edited paper which need fear no 
technical comparison with Time or Picture Post. 

From time to time suggestions are made as to the possibility of 
starting a Catholic newspaper in this country. Apart from the present 
newsprint difficulties, such a proposal would probably need not much 
less than a million pounds to start it. A more practicable—and prob- 
ably more useful—plan would be the establishment. of a Catholic 
news-agency on the lines of C.I.C. The diversity and apparent 
independence of Catholic activities in this country continually baffle 
the foreign enquirer, and we mumble an explanation in terms of ‘the 
English genius for improvisation’, If the existing English Catholic 
papers and the more important organisations could agree to back a 
central agency, the aims of a newspaper might be secured at a fraction 
of the cost of a mammoth daily. But it is a highly professional busi- 
ness, and demands a serious recognition of the need of an accurate 
and prompt commentary on the action of the Church in the world. 
In the meantime Catholic journalists may find in C.I.C. a hope for 
the future.. 


TWIcEe IN A GENERATION has the University of Louvain suffered the 
loss of its Library. A recently-published account of the University 
during the the Second World War by Professor Lousse (English 
translation by Fr T. Crowley, O.F.M.) gives a moving account of the 
fire of 1940, and leaves little room for doubt that the destruction of 
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the Library, built up so painfully after the similar disaster of twenty- 
five years before. was deliberately intended by the Germans. The 
attitude of the Rector, Mgr van Waeyenbergh, during the years of 
German occupation finds a proper acknowledgment. He retused to 
surrender on even the smallest issue to the enemy, and imprison- 
ment was the inevitable price he had to pay. Already the University 
is doing everything possible to repair the losses of war. 350,000 
volumes have been collected and catalogued, and the famous inscrip- 
tion (which never in fact appeared), Furore Teutonico diruta, dono 
Americano restituta, devised to commemorate the earlier restoration, 
may once more be proposed. Professor Lousse suggests that the Ger- 
man staff officers were convinced that the Library bore this inscription 
and that the insult provoked them to a new fury. However that may 
be, the work of reconstruction needs no remembance of enmity to 
inspire it, and the University is to be congratulated on a sober and 
immensely moving account of its adversities and of its confidence for 
the future. 


* * * * 


TOTALITARIAN CLimaTE (Catholic Social Guild, 1s. Od.) is the testi- 
mony of a German Jesuit, Max Pribilla, as to the causes which have 
brought Germany to ruin. ‘The three main sources of the mistakes 
which the German people permitted are said to be political im- 
maturity, lack of character and lack of a sense of community. Fr 
Martin d’Arcy, in a preface, emphasises the fact that these are not 
German monopolies and that ‘the writer puts his finger on the source 
of Germany’s fall and our danger when he refers to the spiritual 
vacuum caused by the décline of religious belief’. 

Another Jesuit, Fr La Farge, the well-known editor of America, 
has been visiting Germany and has published his impressions in his 
paper. 

‘History and politics can discuss how far the cross of suffering and 

humiliation is justified. But a much more immediate and practical 

question confronts us: what will be the effects of that cross? Is it 
to be a prelude to complete moral and social disintegration? Or is it 
to be, at least to some extent. a Cross of resurrection? This, says 

Reinhold Schneider, is the capital question for the German people. 

But it is also the problem for the world at large. To that query 

there is an obvious answer. If the cross of Germany’s agony is to be 

a Cross of resurrection and not of chaos, it must be a cross of hope: 

political hope aud spiritual hope alike. There is no other solution’. 
Meanwhile, the Germans themselves, in such periodicals as the 
admirable Die Neue Ordnung of the Dominican Province, are facing 
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the vital task of building up the intellectual life of Catholics, so that 
political action may have its foundation in the Truth which the 
Church exists to serve. It is a special joy to welcome, in the last issue 
of Die Neue Ordnung, the name of Fr Franziskus Stratmann once 
more. Between the wars. he did more than anyone’ else to make 
known the Church’s teaching on Peace and War, and his Church and 
War remains, after twenty years, the text-book for Christian peace- 
makers. One remembers meeting Fr Stratmann in exile in Rome. 
He foresaw the war that was to come two years later, and his serenity 
now—as then—is the final answer to the despair of a world that has 
rejected God. For it is a serenity which springs from the knowledge 
that, as he wrote, ‘even if there are a thousand hindrances, a thous- 
and wars, the Church must still preach peace more and more strongly, 
and even if she were to fail and (who can believe that possible?) she 
could still declare before God and man: Dizi et salvavi animam 
meam—lI have spoken, I have delivered my soul and my conscience’. 


* * * * 


CoMMoONWEAL continues to be the most adult Catholic weekly appear- 
ing in the English language. and recent numbers have included 
articles on such varied subjects as ‘The Current Pan-Turk Danger’ 
(July 18), ‘Christian Democracy in Argentina’ (August 1), and ‘The 
Censorship in Eire’ (August 15). 

Les CaniErs pt Droit devotes its July number to the commemora- 
tion of the sixth centenary of St Ivo of Chartres. It is an excellent 
example of a professional journal edited by Catholics, which is to say 
that its Catholic emphasis is not extrinsic (‘Catholic barrister defends 
libelled priest’) but integral. 


THe ANNvuaL Report of the Notre Dame Child Guidance Clinic of 
Glasgow is a reminder of Sister Marie Hilda’s achievement in creat- 
ing this admirable centre for work among children in need of psycho- 
logical treatment. In addition to a statistical abstract of the work 
done from May 1946 to May 1947, the report gives an interesting 
account of the clinical procedure in psychiatry, psychology, social 
work and speech therapy. No one ever more justly earned the Papal 
Cross which was awarded this year to its Director. 

Tue WIND aND THE Rain (Summer 1947) prints ‘The Anatomy of 
Judgment’, an Aquinas Society lecture delivered by the Rev. D. J. B. 
Hawkins. 


Curistts Rex (Mercier Press) has articles on ‘Minorities’ by Fr 
Andrew Beck and on ‘Christian Trade Unions’ by P. J. S. Serrarens. 
ALDATE. 


BLACKFRIARS 
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MepiEvaL Arr. By Charles Rufus Morey. (New York, Norton; 
London. ‘Allen & Unwin; 45s.) 


In studying Christian art it is well to remind ourselves from time 
to time that the only unique contribution to the being and life of-man 
made by the Gospels was the supernatural revelation of the mysteries 
of God. Our Lord and the Apostles founded no new cultural tradition, 
they formed no school of Christian art and letters. But such was the 
force of that revelation that as it swept across the face of Europe it 
gathered up most of what was best in the pagan cultures of the time. 
Christian art this grew out of an amalgam of cultures; and it grew 
only slowly as the religion purified and transformed the elements 
from which it was being formed. It came to full stature only in the 
medieval art which is so profusely and magnificently represented in 
this large volume by Professor Charles Rufus Morey. The author 
makes the point clear from the beginning; there are ‘three factors, 
components of medieval art—the Greco-Roman tradition that was 
the original medium of Christianity’s expression, the oriental attitude 
of esoteric contemplation, and the positive and poignant mysticism 
of the barbarian races that entered the Empire in the fifth century’. 
A history of medieval art is therefore extremely complex, very 
different from tracing the gradual development of a simple idea into a 
full philosophy. The four hundred quarto pages of this book are no 
extravagance in introducing such a history. 

The author in tracing the influences at work in this Christian art 
applies with briliance the ‘Morelli’ technique of judging authorship 
and thus style by the minor details—in the case of the early orna- 
ments—rather than by the obvious aspects of the works of art. In the 
ornaments of its three main streams we find the unity of Hellenic 
symmetry, the infinitude of oriental fear and submission and the 
rhythm of ‘barbarian’ emotional apprehension. There is no space here 
to elaborate the author’s meaning or justification for his claims; but 
his main contention carries conviction and suggests interesting 
parallels with Christian faith and philosophy. It is perhaps too 
sweeping to declare that early Christianity frowned on enjoyment of 
the world as pagan, and that the brief High Gothic period of the 
Summa of St Thomas and the great French cathedrals was the first 
time that nature entered properly into Christian inspiration. But the 
author has revealed a clue to the purity of the humanistic period 
when medieval art was at its peak. For early Christian art with this 
distrust of fallen nature did provide what is here called ‘the transcen- 
dental factor’, by which the. process of detachment and purification 
made it possible for the later ages to come back to nature without 
being immersed, to triumph over the material, to allow human art 
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to perfect God's nature as God himself had ordained. But it did not 
remain detached for long and Professor Morey’s last chapter on the 
realistic movement of late Gothic shows the gradual triumph of the 
material once more, nature claiming perfection and demanding the 
enslavement of art. This return of the pagan idea was of course not 
noticeable since its beginnings lay in the glories of Giotto as well as 
the ethereal perfection of Donatello. But the worship of nature was 
showing itself. It is difficult to remain detached for long. 

The author of this book would not perhaps subscribe to the above 
analysis, thus set out starkly, but throughout his many descrip- 
tions of works of art and his tracing of influences and development 
this process of purification and union and ultimate relapse stands out. 
We cannot easily describe the variety and width of this book. It is a 
delight to read and to look at though the many line drawings in the 
text which supplement the 180 plates are sometimes rather too 
sketchy. 

Conrab PEPLER. O.P. 


THE ENGLISH CLERGY. AND THEIR ORGANISATION IN THE LATER MIDDLE 
Aces. By A. Hamilton Thompson. C.B.E.. M.A.. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; Cumberlege; 20s. 0d.) 


The greater the integrity of the student the more confusing does 
the recorded history of England in the 14th, and more especially the 
15th, centuries appear. Even more apparent is the inadequate hand- 
ling which the evidence las received hitherto. The close of the middle 
ages, it was supposed, gave birth to a way of life which had no part in 
them; to a middle class vocal and in English. empirical yet poetical, 
courageous and constructive; above all ‘rising’. The truth is that the 
last two centuries of the undivided Church in England are badly 
mapped out. The secular Chroniclers give no ample guide, and the 
schools of monastic historians faltered and withered away. In contrast 
to this deficiency in the central theme the records of royal and local 
officials are mountainous, and, until thoroughly sifted. will support 
any thesis the unwary care to apply; while the vivid patches of such 
evidence as the Paston letters or the gossip of Gascoigne illuminate 
more than they enlighten, because, for all the rich personalities con- 
veyed, they are isolated and offer little comparison. 

It is in such a context that Professor Hamilton Thompson's publica- 
tion of the Ford lectures for 1953 are most valuable. He has taken the 
relatively narrow field of research in the structure of the later 
medieval Church in England. It has necessitated the handling of a 
tremendous amount of material largely unpublished. from which he 
has selected a long appendix of useful instances. It is wary, but not 
unimaginative scholarship. Every judgment he utters is based firmly 
and distinctly on objective evidence. Out of it there emerges an 
intelligible shape; not. to be sure. a tailor-made hierarchy. but a 
series of forms widely used and generally recognisable. 
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Himself steeped in the standards of conduct in the everyday 
medieval Chureh which a bishop's register, or Bishop Alnwick’s 
Court Book reveal as the minimums we must expect, the writer 
treads firmly on any attempt to judge in the uncertain light of 
decorous contemporary deportment. Neither is he shocked when the 
wrath of a canon explodes in church at prayer, nor will he allow an 
age proud in its democratic claims to assume that ‘Archbishop Cour- 
tenay or Cardinal Beaufort obtained bishoprics merely because Kings 
called them cousins, but because their talent marked them out for 
preferment even at an early age’. 

With the true humility of one who recognises the limitations of 
work so important to himself, the writer laments ‘that we should see 
medieval bishops so entirely through the medium of documents and 
records which are official and impersonal’. In respect of individual 
characters we know more of the 12th century than of the 15th. It is 
this shortcoming which he has in mind when he apologises for treating 
again a ‘well-worn theme’, the state of the houses of religious. He 
gives them every black mark which they can earn in the records 
remaining; but then he reminds fellow-students that ‘visitors framed 
their questions upon breaches of rule and custom, not upon points in 
which they were observed. We must not therefore assume that there 
were not individuals who in cloister ‘‘kept their feet firm and their 
hearts sound’’.’ 

It is on this generous note that he closes. ‘The evidence of facts 
cannot be overlooked, but to moralise on that evidence is out of place, 
and the lover of truth will never hesitate when the interpretation of 
facts is doubtful to regard them in the most charitable light’. To the 
multitude of careful students who will never have his opportunities 
to handle the leaves of the past in such abundance, and who some- 
times despair for the adequacy of their judgments, the advice is as 
comforting for the long view as this book is necessary to the short cut. 

PavL OLSEN 


BorrowinxGs 1x Roman Law anp Cuaristian THovuGHT. By Miriam 
Theresa Rooney, L.B., Ph.D. (The School of Canon Law, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.) 

This paper reprinted from The Jurist is a study in the history of 
ideas from the philosophical viewpoint showing the influence of 

Christian thought on law. Firstly we are confronted with the remark- 

able fact that Roman Law and Christianity grew up together. ‘The 

genius for human living whick marked the Roman Empire at its best, 
found not frustration but fulfilment in the Christian conquest of the 
mind’. (p. 5.) There was also an interchange of concepts by which 

Roman Law was utilised in the teaching of Christian doctrine. This 

is very clearly seen in the writings of St Ambrose and St Augustine, 

_and of St Jerome. The codification of Justinian in the sixth century 

whilst containing a number of paganisms was brought out under 
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Christian patronage and promoted Christian ideas. Boethius and St 
Isidore of Seville were among the chief channels through which the 
spirit of Christianised Roman Law was preserved in the West. In the 
eleventh century came the revival of Roman Law studies at Ravenna 
and Bologna, and in the following century was the parallel develop- 
ment of Canon Law with the Decretum of Gratian. It is shown that 
in Henry Bracton the threads of Roman, Canon and Common Law 
meet in the same century which marks the height of Christian in- 
tellectual development. ‘If the Bracton literature now being prq 
duced be taken as a focal point where Roman, Canon and Common 
Law meet Scholastic philosophical principles, a new insight into the 
realism implicit in the Common Law system will result which cannot 
fail to strengthen the law in its present struggle with current prob- 
lems’. (p. 17.) 

‘he general proposal to which this paper tends is that legal think- 
ing should be less narrow and less isolated, and ‘that a systematic 
study of borrowings in different legal systems and in Ck-istian 
thought, from the patristic era to modern times, be undertaken in 
order to revise the unhistorical assumptions which, until now, have 
characterised much of our isolated legal thinking’. (p. 22.) A point of 
interest is that there exists a common ground in the several tradi- 
tional legal systems, and which calls for more scientific study. 

Avenues of thought are certainly opened up, and with great advan- 
tage may be followed. The thesis however requires development by 
a closer contact with legal sources and texts, otherwise there is a 
danger of remaining within the realm of philosophical speculation 
without sufficient legal and historical background. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


RELATIVISM IN AMERICAN Law. By Miriam Theresa Rooney, LL.B., 
Ph.D. 


This is a reprint from the Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association twentieth annual meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, December 28, 1945. The writer again makes a strong plea 
for an adequate philosophy of legislation which is based on the prin- 
ciples of natural law. The making of laws is now regarded as a 
phenomenon of community life which has become identified with 
democratic procedures. We therefore hear much of public opinion 
and of rule by the majority. ‘Democracy tends to become a process of 
majority assent to legislative measures which bear little relation to 
juristic foundations’. But a law is not necessarily right or just because 
it is agreeable to many or to even the majority. Law when divorced 
from fundamental principles becomes very readily an instrument of 
control and domination possibly by a minority’. What has happened 
is that juristic theory has followed the trend of recent philosophical 
speculation to such an extent that it reflects, though in a rather 
clumsy way, the polarities of positivism and absolutism which have 
divided professional philosophers, especially in the English-speaking 
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world, during the last century. We have been offered but two alterna- 
tives—either that there is no higher law and in fact no law at all 
other than that which is spelled out in written statutes and codes, 
or else that there is an ideal law which is humanly conceived out of 
attributes agreed upon as desirable, which the law should work 
towards making effective in precise and positive terms. Both are 
based on the arrogant assumption that man is the master of his own 
fate and creator of the universe in which he lives. The more recent 
§0-called existential philosophy seems destined only to accelerate this 
trend. The trouble is that the old doctrine of a natural law has been 
rejected. Unless law is to be purely man-made there must be a 
return to the natural law. ‘The essence of a sound legal order is the 
recognition of a relationship, a relationship like truth, between know- 
ing subject and objects known, a relationship between man, the 
subject of the legal order, and the natural order which is other and 
distinct from him in essence even while he participates in its opera- 
tion’. 

We have here a useful study, but certain turns of phrase or 
expression do not make for clarity or accuracy of statement. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND Society. By Grahame Clark. (Methuen; 10s. 6d.) 

Mr J. G. D. Clark, of Peterhouse, Lecturer in Archeology. in the 
University of Cambridge, Ph.D., and author of several learned books 
on this subject, has given us a most delightful and fascinating book. 
It is written for the ordinary reader, but has particular value for him 
whose studies do not take him directly into the field of achwology but 
who nevertheless constantly depends on, and takes for granted, the 
reliability of the evidences produced by the expert. Such a person, 
if he has not had experience of digging, has surely often asked himself 
questions, when he uses evidence of an inscription, a coin, a ruined 
city wall, a trace of a settlement, etc., or accepts a conjectural date 
or chronology. He has asked himself how did the archeologists ever 
light on that particular site? How is it that certain remains have 
been preserved and others perished, and what do these things look 
like when they are actually dug up? How do the diggers actually set 
about their job, and how do they avoid destroying things while they 
dig? (And what exactly is the process of those tours de force of the 
excavator who recovers through the imprint in mud the exact form 
of an object long decayed?) What principles are there by which any 
chronology can be arrived at? And finally how does the archeologist 
set about interpreting the evidence he has found, and what deduc- 
tions can he legitimately make from it? 

These are precisely the questions (and in that order) that the 
author of this book answers. For the body of the book is devoted to 
five chapters entitled Discovery, Preservation, Excavation, Chrono- 
logy and Interpretation. And it is good to listen to an expert explain- 
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ing in simple terms (always carefully elucidating the technic:lities 
helpfully introduced) the mysteries o1 his trade with the love of a 
crattsman, the sureness of a scholar, and the enthusiasm of an 
explorer—and the archeologist needs to have something of all three, 
for not only must he examine his evidence with the precision of exact 
scholarship, but he must unearth and handle it with the skill of fine 
craftsmanship and persist in his search with the zeal of a courageous 
explorer. 

The first and last chapters are devoted to the title-thesis. Apart 
from the fact, which is the general view of the good historian (and so 
also of the good prehistorian), that the aim of history (and so also of 
prehistory) is not merely to catalogue events, people or peoples, but 
rather to understand how people lived and loved in the past—apart 
from this thesis which is applied to archeology, these chapters have 
not the absorbing interest of the main part ‘ot the book. The last 
chapter has the rather ephemeral theme of showing that in Italy, 
Germany and Russia in recent times archeology was chiefly misused 
for nationalist propaganda. It is interesting to know that that chapter 
was ‘substantially rewritten’ since the first edition of 1939. Sources 
for the theme are somewhat second-rate, and the depreciation of 
archeological efforts in Rome under the Fascist régime, and of the 
Augustan exhibition in Rome in 1936, is pusillanimous, But I sup- 
pose this sort of thing is only the unavoidable aftermath of war. 

The main part of the book, however, has permanent value: the 
methods are always described with actual instances and there are 24 
excellent plates and 29 diagrams in the text. The author must be a 
very good Lecturer in Archeology, for his gift of exposition is 
beautiful: even so remote a subject as paleobotany becomes fascinat- 
ing (and convincing) to the layman. Let me remark again on the 
value of this book to the student of the literature of antiquity (e.g. 
the Bible). 

SEBASTIAN BULLOvGH, O.P. 


Mass Max axp Renigion. A Study of modern man’s attitude to 
religion. By E. G. Lee. (Hutchinson; 16s.) 

If the publishers and author did not protest so much about the 
enormous value of this latest addition to the confusion of tongues on 
modern man’s spiritual situation, if the author would take the 
trouble to see what authentic Christianity really teaches, if the 
results were succintly presented in a pamphlet costing one-sixteenth 


' of the present price (presumably raised to secure some return on . 


waste of £10,000 in the United Nations Literary Competition), 
might be worth considering. 

Mr Lee has a curious facility for missing the obvious, and with 
this is not unnaturally allied the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. He 
begins by asking why two world wars have begun in Europe, by 
which he appears to mean: Why do wars begun in Europe in this 
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century involve the whole world before they come to an end, while 
wars begun at a distance from Europe do not? If his answer, that it 
points to some peculiar psychic condition, means no more than that 
the soul is involved in any genuinely human activity, then he is clearly 
right; but he wants to say something more profound. Now, surely, 
there is a perfectly simple explanation: The British Commonwealth 
covers a large part of the earth and by unwritten if not by written 
law is involved in the trials of the mother country; the U.S.A. is 
almost equally involved by sentiment, by economics and by all 
manner of understandings and agreements; the profoundly unspiri- 
tual bond of the axis gave Japan an excuse, with an eye for the main 
chance, to spread the conflict over a wider area. Of course the real 
problem, with which in fact Mr Lee does attempt to grapple, is not 
the geographical extension but the ideological character of the last 
war. 

At a superficial level, there is much good comment on the actual 
situation: our atheism, our collectivism, our despair. We may and 
ought to keep the community spirit, but we must overcome atheism 
and despair; not, he thinks, by way of return to Christianitvy—at any 
rate in its present institutional forms—but by Way of new, creative 
experience. It is all rather vague, and it is in fact not very new; 
most of it was said, with more literary grace and a more respectable 
philosophy before 1914. 

Christianity is not to be considered as the outcome of historical 
facts, but the expression of individual experiences. The early Chris- 
tians were little interested in the Person of Jesus—they did not even 
say anything about his physical appearance!—and their faith was 
largely eschatological, as ‘modern scholarship is only just discover- 
ing’. Apparently the scholars have not improved on Schweitzer and 
Loisy. With amazing confidence after so little reflection on the 
sources, Mr Lee provides what he calls ‘the skeleton of the usual 
Christian pattern’; what he actually gives are a few bones, wrenched 
from their sockets and curiously twisted: ‘Man moved in ignorance 
of truth until a ‘“‘predetermined moment in time’’. Then God stepped 
down into history in the person of Jesus Christ. Through this act 
revelation was accorded to man, and through revelation for the first 
time he saw the ultimate nature of truth. Until the appearance of 
Christ history was merely a preparation for the great event; it was 
an inevitable movement towards this point. After God had appeared 
certain consequences followed. Man would be ‘‘judged’”’ in the light 


of the revelation. There would, eventually, be an end to history; © 


it would all conclude in a grand apocalyptic occasion when Christ 


would appear on the “‘right hand of the Father’’. 

He finds that religious experience is something unique in each 
individual and through its limitations may even create conflict. He 
rejects ‘authority’ as a means of overcoming that conflict, because 
he is apparently under the impression that authority would demand 
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that experience be uniform. Perhaps he could not be expected to 
have read Poulain and Bainvel, Garrigou-Lagrange and Saudreau, 
but he ought at least to have known that their happy quarrels are 
evidence of the Church’s respect for the varieties of religious experi- 
ence; still easier and perhaps more convincing would have been a 

assing glance at the Calendar of Saints. 

If he will also read Gilson, he will find he is placing his foot— 
perhaps somewhat heavily—on the right way when he speaks about 
the Divine Existence. He will tread that none-too-easy way a little 
more lightly under thomistic guidance and perhaps emerge to con- 
tinue the struggle with atheism, but equipped with more suitable 
weapons and heightened zeal. 

Epwarp 


ADVERTISING AND Economic THEORY. By E. A. Lever. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 9s. 6d.) : 

Mr Lever draws attention to a serious omission from the works 
not only of the classical economists but also of more recent exponents 
of the science. The problem lies deeper than the simple question of 
avertising, in the long neglect of the consumer’s part in the 
interplay of economic forces; this may seem small enough in the 
prolonged abnormality of the post-war years, but his choice and the 
factors which influenced it were much more problematic than econo- 
mists were inclined to admit in the days of comparative plenty. 
Ones of the most important of those factors was advertising, the 
place of which in economic theory is here skilfully indicated. The 
various kinds of advertising (competitive, combative, informative) 
are explained and many of them—contrary to preconceived opinions 
—shown to be genuinely economic in a more popular sense of the 
term. Statistical evidence, drawn largely from American sources, is 
generously provided and an urgent plea for similar information from 
British advertisers and industrialists will command the support not 
only of economists but of the general public. For the term ‘advertise- 
ment’, though not unduly charged with emotiona! significance, is 
very often enlarged in its meaning so that it readily creates feeling 
and calls forth moral judgments. It is to Mr Lever’s gre st credit that 
he maintains a scientific detachment while insisting on tie relevance 
of ethical principles, on condition that they are clearly recognised 
as such. 

Epwarp QuINN 


Ovr New Masters. By Colm Brogan. (Hollis & Carter; 8s. 6d.) 


During the war-time political truce, the Conservative Party, 
seemingly secure in its huge parliamentary majority, was subjected 
to a series of guerilla attacks by prominent Socialists, through the 
medium of the Victor Gollancz ‘Roman’ books. There can be little 
doubt that these publications contributed largely to the defeat of the 
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Conservatives at the poll in 1945. To date, Conservative reaction to 
these shrewdly timed assaults has been limited to rather bewildered 
protestations of innocence, which lacked the spirit necessary for 
successful counter-attack. 


Mr Colm Brogan has stepped into the breach. In ‘Our New 
Masters’ he brings his artillery of wit and contempt to bear on the 
Labour Party, both collectively and individually. He argues that the 
full implementation of Socialism is impossible without loss of liberty. 
This, he maintains, was the meaning behind Mr Churchill’s much- 
discussed ‘Gestapo’ broadcast, but Mr Attlee, by the very mildness 
of his reply, turned the strength of the denunciation to the credit of 
the Labour Party. 


The author presents a summary of the past records of the present 
Cabinet members, his purpose being to show how, during their years 
in opposition, with reckless promises of utopian conditions through 
the suppression of the profit motive and the substitution of national- 
isation, they fostered false expectations and class-hatred, making 
their present position one of considerable embarrassment. The diffi- 
culty being, to persuade workers who for years were plied with 
promises of increased leisure and better conditions, that to prevent 
starvation they must work nearly twice as hard. The weak Govern- 
ment attitude towards the unofficial strikers is then compared to the 
threats used by Mr Strachey when the Master Bakers questioned the 
advisability of the bread-rationing scheme, illustrating the class 
prejudice inherent in most of the present Ministers. 

With admirable restraint, Mr Shinwell and Mr Bevan are saved 
until the concluding chapters. They are the obvious and most satis- 
factory targets, principally because neither held positions in the 
Coalition Government and were a perpetual thorn in the side of that 
body. Their vulnerability arises from the fact that their parliamentary 
projectiles prior to the Election can be neatly deflected to hit them- 
selves before they have comfortably settled on the ministerial 
benches, an example being Mr Bevan’s frequent harangues on 
housing. 

The official foreign policy of the Labour Party has, in the course of 
the war, completely reversed itself, the cornerstone of Russia being 
rejected in favour of the United States. In calling our attention to 
this the author makes very entertaining play on past speeches and 
resolutions received with enthusiasm at party conferences; but shows 
appreciation of Mr Bevin’s qualities as Foreign Secretary, together 
with his handling of the few remaining rebels. 

This may well be the book the Conservatives await to assist in 
the restoration of their political fortunes. It is very readable, with 
a neat turn of phrase that should appeal to the section of the elec- 
torate from which the present Opposition must win votes in a return 
to power: the hard-pressed lower middle class. 

“As a balanced study of contemporary politics the book does not 
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deserve really serious consideration; is not so much partisan as anti- 
partisan. The criticism levelled at the Labour Party should some- 
times be shared among their partners in the Coalition Government, 
as in the case of the Education Act. which was implemented in its 
original form by Mr Butler and only slightly altered by the Socialists. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help feeling that Mr Gollanez and his bitter 
band of socialist intellectuals are only reaping the tornado from the 
gales they sowed as Romans. 

‘ Mavrice 


THe Crown or Lire. By G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford University 
Press; 18s.) 

One type of literary criticism, claiming the accuracy of scientific 
method, demands that the critic should go to his task with a mind 
completely empty; he should then dissect the work under considera- 
tion and make judgment solely on his findings. But every judgment 
demands two terms, and dissection will only give us one; we find the 
other term not in an empty mind but in a basic scale of values. 
To judge Shakespeare against himself alone is less than worthless, 
it is impossible. He must be judged according to principles. 

Professor Knight, or any other modern critic, is compelled to write 
within a ‘climate of opinion’ which tends to minimise the value of 
principles and singles out the attitude ‘which evades dogma and lives 
broadly in the spirit’ as the most praiseworthy characteristic of 
Shakespeare's age. So in reading The Crown of Life one receives the 
impression that despite the author’s principles this background is 
responsible for much obscurity. Although the book is mainly con- 
cerned with mysticism and the mystical significance of the later 
plays we are never sure what mysticism is. Again, we read that ‘art 
is an extraverted expression of the creative imagination which, when 
introverted, becomes religion. But the mind of man cannot alto- 
gether dispense with the machinery of objectivity, and the inward- 
ness of religion must create, or discern, its own objective reality and 
name it God’. In this manner absolute values are diluted and obscured 
in their formulation, and we find profound truths jostling startling 
half-truths: ‘the Christian cross is only the symbol of the greatest 
of tragedies’; ‘God himself is part of history’. Professor Knight 
describes the ‘Shakespearean Renascence’ accurately, but cannot 
bring himself to lav down definitively the principles which lie behind 
Shakespeare’s discriminating treatment of Il Cortegiano and Pros- 
pero’s final renunciation. ‘Today’, he says, ‘we have lost contact with 
mystery’; but thet is because we have lost contact with dogma. Thus, 
while it would be far from just to call Professor Knight's criticism 
unprincipled, it does appear that the craze for ‘non-sectarian’ criticism 
and the cultivation of the mind that is so broad that it loses depth 
have blinded him to the full richness of his own interpretation and 
to some degree marred the clarity of his work. This must not detract 
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from its value. He has worked at a deeper level than Quiller-Couch 
ever found necessary and he pursues a course parallel to that of 
Doctor Tillyard but with deeper ramifications. 

Poetic experience and poetic language are more clearly defined. 
‘Poetic language is itself an incarnation not a transcription of 
thought’—a profound and valuable statement that merits long con- 
sideration. Poetic experience means ‘a seizing on truth beyond the 
writer's personal thinking through submission to the object’. This is 
more than the simple distinction between subject and object. It 
raises the whole question of the relation and fusion of subject and 
object and the result of that fusion so that ‘the depths of personality 
blossom impersonally’. There lies the secret of Prospero’s renuncia- 
tion—losing one’s life to save it—and this theme deserves to be 
‘developed. Perhaps not only the work of Proust, as M. Maritain has 
said, but Shakespearean criticism ‘needs the inner light of a S 
Augustine’ to be written as it should. Without such inner light we 
find Shakespeare’s nationalism raised to the same level as his more 
universal doctrines. 

GERARD MEaTH, O.P. 


THERE SHALL BE NO Victory. By Axel Heyst. (Gollancz; 16s.) 


Two books by Mr Axel Heyst were published in London in 1940 
and 1941, and gave rise to some controversy. This new volume with 
its sub-title, ‘Diary of a European’, consists mainly of extracts from 
a diary kept between 1939 and 1944, supplemented by observations 
and meditations on war, and further remarks written at the time 
of Germany’s collapse. The long lapse of time between this and 
the earlier publications is due, says the author, to the reluctance of 
British publishers to issue ‘what might be harmful to the cause of 
Allied unity’. ‘Such a book had, in fact, precious little chance of 
being published in war-time Britain.’ The author frankly confesses 
that the MS was promptly returned as ‘untimely’, ‘unduly pessimis- 
tic’, or ‘too gloomy’. The official propaganda of the Western Powers 
led to a sense of frustration and embitterment among writers, who 
had to wait for a more favourable time. 

The arrangement of the book is very confusing. It is divided into 
ten chapters covering the years 1939 to 1945, according to subject. 
The diary is split up under those headings, and so loses its con- 
tinuity, while the additions added later add to a curiously artificial 
impression. 

The best part of the book is the end, where the author strikes 4 
really inspiring note. Our culture, he says, can never be rebuilt on 4 
basis of materialism, or by a crusade to raise the standard of living. 
A new faith can be built only on a spiritual basis. We need new 
cloisters, new schools of contemplation, and new universities, which 
will teach internationalism. The great crisis, of which this war was 
but one expression, is of spiritual origin. Unless a true balance 3s 
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restored, modern man will be cursed by fear, unrest, and the will to 
destroy for all his days. Without a spiritual change in the heart and 
mind of man there will be no peace and no stability in the world. 
‘Humanity feels an imperative need for a complete regeneration of 
the heart and mind.’ ‘Let us start out from the isolated bridgeheads 
of Europe, build up internationalism in various key regions of 
Europe and restore the shattered structure of the Continent bit by 
bit—this is the only realistic approach and programme. The archi- 
tects of the new Europe can be found in Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland and Scandinavia.’ 

To the Catholic it is written large where all these remedies may be 
found. MarGRIETA BEER. 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND Reticious TrutH. By Erich 
Frank (Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 10s. 6d.) 


These six lectures, supplemented by copious and valuable notes, are 
addressed to the philosophical understanding rather than to religious 
sentiment, yet they do not appear hard-bitten enough for the 
marches between science and religion. They deal with an ancient 
feud, sometimes as though it were still conducted as at the beginning 
of the century. 

Now religion may be offered to the scientist as a relief or escape, 
and may be so accepted, for like other men he does not always want 
to talk shop; or again, he may be shown, as in these lectures, and 
acceptably too, that religion is an attempt to wrestle with a reality 
beyond his professional technique that yet must be faced. Never- 
theless, as in other relationships, a stable agreement means common 
ground, and this is not provided in these lectures: a German Protes- 
tant strain discountenances such an agreement in advance. 

Is it because there are divisions rather than distinctions? Echoes 
of post-Reformation conflicts reverberate from the first lecture on 
the nature of man. On the one hand the mechanism of the physical 
world, and on the other the challenge to reason and nature from 
religion—and romance. The Copernican revolution paradoxically 
landed man in the prison of his consciousness: the theocentric habit 
of the medievals did at least enable them to look at the wriggling 
creature with a certain detachment and as a part of a going concern. 
This seeing of things in their proper place, essential to the virtue of 
humility, enters into the connected sense of humour and temperance 
of knowledge. Despite an exuberant treatment of external finality, 
the pathetic fallacy of projecting human feelings into the outside 
world is not a weakness of the medievals who wholeheartedly went 
Aristotelean. They did not explain natural events by anthropomor- 
phic concepts of psychic forces, nor begin by giving an ethico-reli- 
gious sense to the term soul. It is the religious philosopher of another 
tradition who is saddled with the difficulty of reconciling the claims 
of the Here and Beyond, or rather of deciding which to suppress. 
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St Thomas has little use for violence and does not invoke the idea 
of religion as an interruption from another plane. Dr Frank, for all 
the deference he pays to scientism. has not, one suspects, so great a 
confidence in the religious usefulness of the reason: he does not 
allow that the traditional demonstrations for the existence of God 
do more than reassure those who already believe on other counts. 
That the agonized attempt ‘to deny God may be more moving than 
the quinque vie need not be gainsaid, but a rational exposition must 
not be charged with more than it claims, and there are times when 
Pascal’s saying must be transposed if only to defend the reason 
against the heart. The reason has its rights, and arguments should 
be followed whether their conclusions fulfil a wish or disappoint it. 
This is the ground of rational theology which religious philosophers 
have been too ready to evacuate, perhaps because they have never 
liked the scenery. And so the world of science remains in its profane- 
ness, and some religious temperaments even rejoice in the affronts 
they can offer to reasonableness. But this is not the tranquillity of 
order of the Thomist synthesis, the communication of the sciences 
in society, the discipline of exact analogy that is the rule of wisdom. 
We must look for light from Maritain rather than from Bloy, though 
from the latter comes more of a blast. Pascal's wager, St Augus- 
tine’s struggles may be signs of a deeper and holier reality than 
Archdeacon Paley can accommodate; nevertheless the Whigs and 
Anglicans are wanted here. Scientific theism must be re-examined. 
undistracted by the feeling either that it is what one wants or that 
it has fallen out of fashion. At any rate, do not think that thinkers 
such as St Thomas thought that they were leaping into the unknown 
on making an act of faith, or screwing themselves up to a Kierke- 
gaard gesture, or directly attempting to establish an object of com- 
plete adoration, or doing anything else but trying to make sense of 
what would otherwise be a meaningless bustle of events. 


The third lecture, on creation and time, continues the antithesis 
of religion and science. Cosmology, it is thought, must remain with 
a creaturely chain of causes and effects, and creation must be ex- 
‘cluded; ‘to re-introduce into science the concept of creation, with its 
implication of supernatural intervention, would verge on absurdity’. 
How is it then defended? As'a religious. not a scientitic, idea, which 
throws light on the conditions of novelty in moral choice. Though in 
one place the notion is freed from what is termed ‘the metaphysical 
assumption that the world had a beginning in time’, it is something 
of a feat to have discussed its religious context with but an oblique 
footnote reference to the careful analysis of St Thomas which shows 
that creation does not necessarily involve a historical process. The 
contrast between sense and sensibility is continued in the fourth 
lecture, on truth and imagination. Sense is for the world of verifiable 
facts, but there are other realms to which we can testify with assur- 
ance. \ Thomist, however. is not so disposed to take refuge from 
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e idea science, even in its most bigoted senses. The concluding lectures, on 
‘or all history and destiny, and on letter and spirit, show the author at his 
reat a best; he has left his questionable bases for wise and prudent moral 
Ss ne reflections, where he stands in all the strength of what may be called 
E God a gracious existentialism. 

unts. 

than This review has not done justice to his great learning and sym- 
must pathy. But it is really a tribute, for the lectures themselves encou- 
when yage a discussion and offer so much information; they have made us 
eason circle the need for a strictly scientific account of the preambles to 
hould Christian belief and practice. It is not fair to criticize a work for 
nt it. what it does not set out to do. A challenge and supplement to scien- 
phers tism is here worthily offered. Yet it may be observed that however 
never powerful the case for religious truth, if it be presented as a world 
»fane- wholly apart from science, the result can be no more than to turn 
Fronts the scientist into a man who also happens to be a believer. It may be 
itv of an appeal to his gallantrv—but Balaclava was neither an exemplary 
ences military action nor the subject of a particularly fine piece of poetry— 
dom. or it may be a confrontation with the real issues of guilt and death. 
ough But, in principle, is it not better to argue up through the sciences 
ugus- themselves? Dr Frank is known for his distinguished book Plato und 
than die sogenannten Pythagoreer; it is suggested that some of the issues 
; and he raises, though vivid and difficult, are in reality but so-called prob- 
‘ined. lems. They are problems when we are urged to lead a double life, 
that but not when rationalism and belief can be shown at work in the 
nkers middle term of a discipline that is at once scientific and religious, 
nown open to influences beyond reason, alive to analogy, exacting in its 
erke- demands for rational] evidence. Tuomas Gixpy, O.P. 
com- 

se of 


Am I My Broruer’s KEEPER? Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (John Day 
Co., New York; $2.25.) 


hesis All that Dr Coomaraswamy writes goes together; all contributes to 
with his main purpose of making inescapably clear the difference between 
gre a sacred and a secular order of life and thought. The seven essays 
h its here use the same principles and point the same moral as the two 
re volumes already published on ‘the normal view of art’, but their 
vhich starting-point is usually somewhat different. One, on ‘reincarnation’, 
gh in appeared in BLackFRIARS last November. Among other subjects 
sical treated the The Bugbear of Literacy (a withering indictment, amply 
thing documented); Guénon’s writings and their significance; and the idea 
lique of ‘spiritual paternity’ among primitive peoples. On this last, by the 
hows way, two patristic passages should be added to the christian parallels. 
The ‘It was not you who formed your son, it was God who made him; you 
purth did but minister to his appearing (parodos), it was God himself who 
iable wrought the whole’ (St John Chrysostom, P.G. 61, col. 85). Nec qui 
rand concumbit nec qui seminat est aliquid sed qui format Deus (St Augus- 


from tine, De civ. Dei 22, c. 24). 
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Dr Coomaraswamy, who is himself one of the most quotable of 
writers, has also a great gift for reinforcing his argument with the 
most telling passages from others, both those who are with him and 
those who are against him. I give examples of all three things. 

Dr Coomaraswamy: “The modern traveller, proposing to visit some 
‘lost paradise’’ such as Bali, often asks whether or not it has yet been 
“spoiled’’. It makes a naive and even tragic confession. For this man 
does not reflect that he is condemning himself; that what his question 
asks is whether or not the sources of equilibrium and grace in the 
other civilisations have yet been poisoned by contact with men like 
himself and the culture of which he is a product. .. . We ‘‘preserve” 
folk songs, at the same time that our way of life destroys the singer. 
We are proud of our museums, where we display the damning 
evidence of a way of living that we have made impossible’. 

Sir George Birdwood: ‘England . . . where every national interest 
is sacrificed to the shibboleth of unrestricted international competi- 
tion, and where, as a consequence, agriculture, the only sure founda- 
tion of society, languishes . . . its last result, the bitter, stark and 
cruel contrast presented between the West End of London and the 
East. And do Europe and America desire to reduce all Asia to an 
East End?’ Dr Ashley Montagu: ‘In spite of our enormsus techno- 
logical advances we are spiritually, and as humane beings, not the 
equals of the average Australian aboriginal or the average Eskimo— 
we are definitely their inferiors’. 

Sir George Watt: ‘However much Indian art may be injured, or 
individuals suffer, progression in line with the manufacturing enter- 
prise of civilisation must be allowed free course’. Skeen Commission 
Report (1927): ‘It is very proper that in England a good share of the 
produce of the earth should be appropriated to support certain families 
in affluence, to produce senators, sages and heroes for the service and 
defence of the state . . . but in India, that haughty spirit, indepen- 
dence and deep thought, which the possession of great wealth some- 
times gives, ought to be suppressed. They are directly adverse to our 
political power’. WALTER SHEWRING. 


THE Girt oF THE Ministry. By Daniel T. Jenkins. (Faber and Faber; 
6s.) 

This is an interesting, though somewhat uneven, little book written 
round the theme of the proclamation of the Word of God by an 
Evangelical ministry. The chapter on ‘the Ministry and the Word of 
God’ is of value even to those who do not accept Mr Jenkins’s some- 
what a priori theological framework. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Jenkins so persistently misunderstands 
the Catholic position and in consequence makes statements as absurd 
as the following: ‘there is little evidence that the problem of com- 
munication is felt very much by Catholic ministers’. 

In its general position the work is dependent on an interpretation 
of the nature of the Church in Barthian terms. The use Mr Jenkins 
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makes of Barthian Dogmatics to explain the nature and the functions 
of the ministry is important by reason of the clarity with which he 
sees he is discussing al theological subject. The ministry begins with 
the Word of God, or is nothing. The ministry is based on Rev elation, 
not on humanistic platitudes. This, mutatis mutandis, the Catholic 
can welcome. Some theology, even if distorted, is better than none. 


Warrior oF Gop. By Paul Roubiczek and Joseph Kalmer. (Nichol- 
son and Watson; lds.) 


The warrior of God is John Hus. It cannot be said that the present 
work adds much to our knowledge either of Hus or of his teachings. 
The authors tend to provide solutions for historical problems without 
adequate discussion. For instance their account of John of Pomuk is 
unsatisfactory. It is true that the fully developed legend of martyr- 
dom is given by Bohuslav Balbinus as late as 1670. The confession 
incident has however much greater evidence in its support in that it 
was mentioned by Ebendorfer in 1459 and Zidek in 1471. Further, 
three documents attest to even earlier evidences of a cultus. 

Again, the authors are so concerned to present Hus as a hero fight- 
ing the battle of mankind against the Big Bad Wolf, in the shape of 
the Catholic Church, that they miss the opportunity of discussing the 


really important issues w hich a study of the life of Hus raises. 
Tan Histop, O.P. 
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